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Around Town. 





The reception accorded to Mayor Clark last 
Saturday night proved that he has a hold upon 
the public heart and that he is believed in and 
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esteemed by a very large percentage of our 


citizens, 
for the generosity with which he gave the 


to Treasurer Coady and the Canadian friends 
who rallied to his assistance while he was 
there. Many men would have been so elated 
by success and the acclamation of fellow citi- 
zens that they would have indulged in 
boastful periods and a _ weary iteration 
of what ‘I have done.” The modest remarks 
made by the Mayor, his eulogies of others, the 


kindness and consideration he showed to those | 
about him, were in marked contrast to the | 


envious carpings of those who in his absence 
endeavored to blacken his record and steal 
from him the credit he so thoroughly deserves, 


Some of those who would like to be his oppon- | 
ents if they dare have been continually talking | 
from the. house tops of what they have accom. | 


plished. The Teleyram, which has 
opportunity of belittling 


anl impugning his motives, never speaks of 


his failure to accomplish good for the city with- | 
out calling attention to its own praiseworthy | 
If modesty be. | 


gifted and patriotic course. 
speaks merit surely then the mayor is meri- 
torious while his loud-mouthed enemies are 


but blatant. 
. 


Of course the mayor's opponents argue that 
all this modesty is carefully calculated and 
intended for effect, but to believe it one would 
have to doubt the manliness of all men and the 


His remarks in reply to the address 
which was presented to him were remarkable 


lost no | 
his achievements | 


impulses of everyone who has a public position. | 


I happened to be among the score of intimate 
friends who accompanied the mayor to his 
home after the reception, and may take the 
risk of being accused of divulging episodes 
which do not belong to the public, but which 
seemed to me to so well illustrate the man's 
character, that I intend to take the liberty cf 
mentioning them. When he entered hishome, 
the first to greet him was a _ whitc-haired 
old lady, one whose age has long been shel- 
tered oy his strong arm, his mother. With her 
hands clasping his face she kissed him over 
and over again and sobbed with joy to see her 
son safely home again. The utter forgetful- 
ness of everybody and everything around him, 
his love for his old mother and family would 
have made me believe in him if I had 
had full confidence in him before. There 
for a couple of hours we had a pleasant 
chat with the Mayor and Treasurer Coady, 
and the former with none but friends 
about him, and amidst kindly praise of those 
who have always known him and liked him 
and intend to stick to him, he was not be 
trayed into a single expression which did 
not harmonize with his public utterances 
He pushed his confrere to the front, told 
how much his friends had done for him when 
negotiating a loan, showed his consideration for 
everybody, and seemed to make a point of in- 
terrupting the conversation when it turned in 
a complimentary way towards himself. It is by 
these things that we can best judge a man, 
People are always ready to say a man is hard 
and selfish and grasping and time-serving 
and a professional politician and all sorts of 
things, but when we know him and see how 
nvtural and lovable a man is we can tell better 
than if we know nothing of him save ia a pub 

lic capacity. It has been alleged that Mayor 
Clarke tries to appoint his friends to office 
and if his friends are worthy of his conti 
dence it would be perfectly right if he did, 
but if those who are continually hinting at 
plots to give place and preferment to the per 

sonal favorites of the Mayor were to endeavor 
to point out a single instance where his pri- 

vate likings have influenced him to make an 
appointment injurious to the public good they 
would utterly fail. No Mayor that Toronto 
has had within my memory has been so free 
from a tendency to put his relatives, log rollers 
and henchmen into oftite as Mayor Clarke has 
been, and it is repulsive to generosity and good 
taste to see fault-finders who are continually er- 
deavoring to do him harm by making insinua- 
tiuns which are not borne out by fact, but which 
are entirely opposed not only to his course, but 
to the policy of his friends who take a pride in 
him, believe in his future, and have refrained 
fron pressing any real or imaginary claims 
upon him. I was glad to see on Saturday that the 
l'elegram seeing the futility of its opposition, 
almitted that he can be mayor again, and on 
tie other hand, I am sure that he won't want 
to be mayor any longer than the position will 
enable him to serve the public with the honest 
disinterestedness which has marked that por 

tion of his administration which is in the past. 


Attention has been called by more than one 
paper to the resignation of Mr. Prendergast 
from the Manitoba Cabinet, because his col- 
leagues have seen fit to make the abotition of 
the duai language in pubiic schools a portion 
of their policy. His course has certainly been 
in marked contrast, with that of such men 
as Mackenzie Bowell, who owe their promin-. 
ence and executive positions to the Orange 
men of Ontario, yet they quietly retain 
their places in the Dominion Government, 
even though that Government acquiesced in 
the allowance of such acts as the Jesuit 
Estates Bill. The Hon. Mackenzie Bowell 
evidently feels that he would rather remain a 
Cabinet Minister and be the rcipient of the 
handsome stipend attached thereto, than to be 
4 martyr to the Protestant principles which he | 
Professed with such warmth when in pursuit of | 


that bubble reputation and the more substantial ' inopportune moments. The great trou le with 


not | 


| Prendergust shows us that the French-Cana- 
| dians demand entire loyalty and instant service 
in season and out of season, which the English 
speaking section does not even expect from 
If the representatives of 
the English speaking people and those who 


their representatives. 


claim to voice the sentiment of Protestantism 


| are so dull in their perceptions and so ready to 
credit of the successes he attained at London | 


accept compromise, it is not wonderful that we 
are badly served while the French-Canadian 
| members are so devout. Either we do not 

believe in the very noisy professions we make 
or else we are betrayed by those who represent 
us, That the French-Canadians do believe in 
the justice of their cause and its ultimate tri- 
umph is demonstrated by the instant punish- 
ment of the very rare examples of unfaithful- 
ness on the part of their representatives, 


* 
x. # 


| 
| 


A 


> Mr 


porize with wrong, or at least how far we are 
justified in using expedients to delay a conflict 
with evil until we are prepared, or think we 
are prepared to overthrow it, is made difficult 
by the sophistry of those who imagine they 
may profit by delay or ultimately be enabled to 
abandon any pretense of bringing the matter 
to an issue by simply declaring that the 
evil has become so firmly rooted that a 
struggle with it would mean certain defeat. 
In the abstract it is always recognized that 
there is but one course open to those anxious 
to do right, and that is to fight evil wherever 
one finds it, without compromise or evasion. 
The doing of evil that good may come, is the 
pretence of those who desire to do evil, and 
cloak their tendencies with a pretended affec- 
tion for good results. There are some, perhaps, 
who carry the idea of declaring war with evil 
to an absurd extent, who believe it their duty 
to reprimand people whose conduct they haye 
not the slightest right to shape, and thus vic- 
late good taste and the amenities of lie | 
by continually introlucing religious views at | 


English 


majority of mankind. These people 


impertinence. 


. 
oo - 


But in matters of government, where the 
well- 
established lines, where fundamental principles 
are at stake, where the right or the wrong of 
the matter has been decided by the experience 


nation is being conducted on old and 
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perquisites of office. The resignation of Mr. | these peopleis that they assert to themselves the 
right to decide what is good and what is evil, 
though they are aware that those whom they | 
are attempting to direct hold very opposite 
views—views which have been endorsed in the 
past or which are now tacitly held by the vast 
are 
nuisances and their zeal does not excuse their 


of centuries and has been accepted by that por- 


tion of the world which we consider has the 


highest civilization, it is not egotistic for people 


to hold very decided views nor impertinence for 


them toassert them. In the matter, forins'ance 


HOLIDAYS. 


which the Giobe and the Mail have been quar- 
reling as to the the question of expediency, 
there can be no mistake as to what is right and 
proper. There is no contention, except by the 
small minority whose prejudices are concerned 
as to the injustice of maintaining French and 
as the oflicial languages of Mani- 
toba. None of those who are contending go 
so far as to assert that it is even a convenience 
to the minority, as those in the Northwest who 
can speak nothing but French cannot read at 
all, as a rule, while those who can read, can 
read English as well as French. The Separate 
School system has been shown to be exceed- 
ingly oppressive to the Protestant majority 
who are being forced to pay, not only for the 
education of their own children, but to perpetu- 
ate the prejudices of the minority and provide 
them with a much inferior order of education. 
The nationalization of the schools of Manitoba 
has been proven beyond a peradventure to be 
necessary in justice to the majority. Now 
where does the Globe's contention come in that 
it possibly may not.be an opportune time for 
the Gieenway ,overnment toattempt to reform 


The question whether it is ever right to tem- | of the French language in Manitoba, over 
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| these abuses? It intimates that the cause of one | of indulgences, and would not have made his 


language and one school system, though a 
noble policy in itself, may drive the present 
It assumes that 
such a result, inasmuch as it would place the 
** Macdonald ringsters” in control, might delay 
| the good work and ‘‘the consummation to be 


| 


administration from power. 


devoutly hoped for” 
make it impossible for ever. 
; in the contention. 


people of his province. 


* 
* . 
If those who have wrested from ignorance, 
superstition and tyranny the privileges which 
| we now enjoy had made Expedience 
' guide, had temporized with evil until some 





more favorable hour, had waited to begin 
battle until their armies could overwhelm 


those of Wrong, we would still be serfs, 


| Liberty would be a fugitive and Christianity 


| 


| 


| would not have a single martyr nor a solitary 


exponent. If Paul and Silas had waited till 
public opinion at Philippi had become ready 
for their preaching they would not have 
preached at all, nor would the Philippian 
jailer's celebrated question have been 
asked. If Paul had waited until Rome 
was anxious to hear him preach he would 
have decided that the preaching of the 
gospel was “to the Jews a stumbling block 
and to the Greeks foolishness,” and in Rome a 
dangerous experiment, and would have died a 
Pharisaical dude or an itinerant tent-maker, 
instead of going down in history as one whose 


life work is second only to that of our | 
Saviour himself. If Luther had consented 
to see the church becoming more _profli- 


gate every day until he had the majority 
of the electors on his side, if he had lived 
till now would have been. still hawking 
about a petition for the suppression of the sale 


for many years, if not | 
There is nothing 
No matter how it may sur- 
round its words with cunningly-framed pro- 
visos, it has in effect advised Mr. Greenway to 
| abandon what is right, lest he may lose power 
| in endeavoring to be just and worthy of the 
| trust which has been reposed in him by ‘the 


their 


journey to Worms, which he said he was deter- 
| mined to take if there were as many devils on 
| the road as tiles on the housetops. Huss and 
| Wycliffe had they followed this plan would 
| have laid low and kept a saloon until the 
people of England got ready, and the burning 
zeal of all the martyrs to whom we oweso much, 
| had it acknowledged nothing more noble than 
the ethics of the Globe would not have ended 
amidst faggots and flames. If Scotch 
nanters had been as willing as some modern 
apostles to cloak their departure from principle 
and the acceptance of the evil laws of the time, 
quieting their consciences by shouting for the 
observance of adead Sabbath while standing by 
and witnessing the crucifixion of living princi- 
ples, the history of Scotland might have been 
different and the Presbyterian Church would 
have had no history at all. As far back as 
history reaches great movements have been 
begun by small minorities and great men are 
those who have been willing to suffer by begin- 
ning a fight before the times were ripe. It is 
in this way that times are ripened. If every- 
body had crawled under the barn at the 
approach of the enemy there would have 
been fighting, and by simply burning 
the all the cowards and _ heretics 
could been out at once. It 
is the out in the open and 
fi,ht. who are esteemed worthy of a place in 
history. It has been by fighting and showing 
that the principles they 
worthy of espousal that the eyes of the world 
have been opened, and converts have been 
made and the attention of the world has been 
riveted. I knew an old gentleman once who 
from early wrongs inflicted upon himself and 
familv, became a very bitter Grit, and he used 
to tell me that ‘it was the Tories who crucified 
Christ, and they have crucified every good man 
and good measure ever since.” I don’t agree 
with his classification, but I do hold that time- 
servers, believers in expedients have crucified 
more good men and good measures than have 
ever been put to death by those who were op- 
posed tothem. Thousandsof men have started 
out full of zeal for the right, ready to suffer and 
if need be, die for a noble cause, and yet betore 
the meridian of life had been reached they 
dropped out of sight, became broken-hearted. 
discouraged, or, worse still, recreant to their 
ideas of duty and friendship, hand and glove 
with those peop!e and those ideas which they 
had denounced. No one imagines that these 
men were converted by the bitter opposition of 
that sort of thing but feeds the 
How is it then that so 


Cove- 


no 
barns 
have 
men 


cleaned 


who stay 


believed in were 


their enemies; 
fuel of determination. 
maby who start right abandon the pursuit of 
justice and progress? It is because of their 
mean-spirited companions who, while agreeing 
with the righteousness of the cause, are con 
tinually whispering in their ear ‘* Wait; the 
time is not ripe! You are sacrificing your 
future for a fad! You will never accomplish 
anything! People are laughing at you!” It is 
indeed these time-servers who are holding back 
the wheels of progress, plucking at the sleeve 
of courage, and clinging about the legs of mil- 
lions of warriors that Right might have if they 
had not to trample over their friends to get 
within sight of the enemy. 


* 
** 


The Glube has often lamented the apathy of 
the Canadian people. lo! manvy 
years it has been unable to understand how 


For these 
peopie born with the incense of liberty within 
their could and 
reckless reign of Sir 
old days the G/obe used tot 


wicked 
In the 
ght,and more than 


nostrils endure the 


John Macdonald. 


? 


once scored a victory, but of late years it has 


simply bemoaned this apathy, while within its 





own party it has counselled nota brave a 

uncompromising fight for right, but a waiting 
till the times were ripe—a waiting, in fact 
till Sir John died or the country went to 
the dogs. The effect of this pciicy can be 
seen if we glance over the fields where 
the Liberal legions have fought and sc¢ 
the skeletons of those who have died, not 


in honorable battle but waiting for the 
to be struck with the plague, or its general 
be called Ottawa is the 
Liberalism, filled with the skulls of 
Parliament, scared to have 


enemy 
hence. Golgotha of 
men who 


have hung around 


a principle, fiizhtened to espouse any good 
cause, and of ali! their leaders the only 
man held in respect is old Alex. Mackenzie, 


who stuck toa principal even though it retired 
him to private life. The record of the party 

the wreck of the party as should 
lead Premier Greenway to listen to the fe ble 
counsels of those generals, who seem to think 


is not such 


of nothing but preparations for flight, in 
stead of devoting themselves to plans 
of attack. Just now Messrs. Greenway and 


Martin, loom up as the only men in the Liberal 
party who have a single sample left of the 
old-fashioned principles. The Conservative 
party to-day is the radical party, the party 
ot progress, the party that believes’ in 
the country and in itself, and instead of Mani 
toba politicians taking counsel of the Globe the 
Globe should send one of its reporters to Win 
nipeg to examine the principles held by Messrs. 


| Greenway and Martin with instructions to re 


port on the advisability of importing a good 
stalwart section of them into the (G/obe office, 
which, as a sort of a nest egg, might coax those 
who are doing so much cackling now to begin 
laying something. 

o * 

The conundrum of the Glove is ** what will 
the Manitoba Tories do?” It thinks they will 
at once coalesce with the French and thus suc- 
ceed in Cefeating Greenway. I don’t think so. 
If they do it they are no good. Mure Grits 


| will take fright and run away from the Premier 
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in their haste to join the French movement and 
thereby make themselves solid, than Tories will. 
Manitobans are a courageous and independent 
people. * The prairies and new associations 
have given them broader views than are en- 
tertained by some of the people of the hide- 
bound East. Greenway may make a new deal, 
and secure the support of a majority of the 
Conserva‘ives ; there may be a coalition gov- 
ernment. But if he abolishes the dual language 
and the pestiferous Separate School system he 
shall have accomplished more than alf of his 
wobble-jointed critics will bring about from 
now till Doomsday. 
* 7 

Hamilton's carnival has been a great success 
and the people of thit place who have been 
accustomed to think that Toronto newspapers 
are given to jealousy and to belittling the 
Ambitious City have only to look at the full 
reports and high encomiums given by the 
press of this city to their worthy enterprise 
to be convinced that they have had the 
sympathy and have merited the appreciation 
Nor should the success of their 
Ever 


of Toronto. 
effort be without a lesson to ourselves. 
since the first of July and the successful effort 
then made by Toronto I have been reiterating 
the necessity for a grand summer carnival in 
Toronto in 1990. Now that our citizens have 
been enabled to see the enormous benefit the 
carnival has been to the Hamiltonians I feel 
encouraged to re-open the question and to 
again suggest that Toronto begin immediately 
Fair to prepare for 
most magnificent 


our Industrial 
summer festivities on a 


Twenty five or thirty thousand dollars 


after 


scale. 
gran‘ed by the city and as much more raised 
by the citizens, would ensure such a gigantic 
su -cess that the whole of North America would 
hear of the splendors of our summer and our 
city. Every department upon which we pride 
ourselves should be organized to contribute 
evidence to the visitors that we believe in the 
supremacy of Toronto in Canadian affairs. Our 
militia, our*school system, our police and fire 
brigades, our shipping and our aquatic sports, 
our music can be shown to the world as un 
equalled by any other city of the same size, 


surrounded by the same conditions, 
. 


o * 
We once attempted a masical festival in To- 
ronto and it was a success. If we tried it 
again it wonli be a much greater success. 


Frequently I have urged a dramatic festival, 
and in conversation the other day with Mr. O. 
B Sheppard, manager of the Grand Opera 
House, he told mea if Toronto had a summer 
carnival he would bring such a galaxy of talent 
to his theater as has never been seen playing to- 
gether in America. I urged the idea of a Shake- 
sperean revival in which B oth, Barret, Mjes- 
ka and other lights of the stage might appear 
together in Shakesperean plays. I believe such 
a combination would attract the most cu'tured 
people from all over Canada to the city, and he 
assured me that he would do his part to make 
the festival heard of throughout the United 
States by providing such a summer entertain- 
ment as had never yet been devised in America. 
t only requires a union of forces to give Toronto 
a week of festivity such as never marked the 
progress of any similar city. That it would be 
profitable to us all is plainly to be 
because the visitors who would be attracted 
would be of such a class as would freely spend 
their money amongst our merchants, and the 
diversity of enjoyment offered would be so 
great that every town and hamlet would con 
only, but of all classes 
who have a few dollars to spend, and it would 
bring to us really more immediate prosperity 


seen, 


tribute, not of one class 


than anything we have yet tried. More 
than this, it would be an advertisement 
of the city. Those who came here to 
spend a few days might be led to make 


Tourists going to their favorite 
watering places would come this way and help 
fill up Muskoka and benefit the whole province. 
I think the citizens of Toronto cannot begin to 
talk about this matter and to make plans for 


it their home. 


carrying out the idea any too soon. 
* 

. * 

The discussion of the Maybrick 
poisoning cas2 has elicited the fact that Mrs, 
Maypbrick is the bad daughter of a bad mother. 
have been the with 
»bjectionable husbands and 
Perhaps, if the 


famous 


It seems to habit these 
women to poison 
to experiment with new ones, 
had not 


head of the mother the 


shadow of crime and wantonness 
rested darkly 
daughter’s life and fate might have been vastly 


suggests the responsibility a 


yver the 
ditferent, and it 
mother should feel that her life should be such 
merit for herself a place amongst 
ifford such an 

will lead them to prize 


as not only to 


the good, but to example 


to her daughters as 


virtue and domestic happiness above the 


allurements and excitements of intrigue and 


immorality. There seems superficially to be 


no reason why a woman should not be aliowed 


the same latitude asa man. It seems a shame 


that ] 


social are forgiven in 
the male sex 


those sins which 


should forever ostracize the 


woman from society. It is doubtless unjust, 


and yet a woman's responsibilities are 


greater 
those of a 
habits but few 


mankind has to mix 


and her temptations are less than 


man. If she is domestic in her 
temptations assail her, while 
with all sorts and con 


ditions of people, and these urroundings have 


a di-tinctively demoralizing effect. If women 
have the same surroundings their purity is 
apt to suffer. I have a great deal of sym 
pathy for women. I think I could forgive 
what are ordinarily supposed to be unfor 


givable sins if temptation was forced upon the 
sinner, but if they went out hunting for trouble 
and forgetting the clause in the prayer which 
asks Him to lead them not into temptation, I 
should feel for them pity 
Florence Maybrick and her mother seem 
Ther wanted to be 


no more than for 
men. 
to have been of this class. 
tempted, and when this is recognized, tempta 
tions come fast enough. 
o*s 

A leading city physician told me the other 
day, without names, that in 
his practice he had never before met with so 
many pathetic and heart-breaking instances of 
the result of woman's frailty and man’s du 
plicity as had come to his notice within the 
past year. ‘“‘I wish you would say.” said he, 
** that the occupantsof the boat -hou ses along the 
bay front are leading more young girls to ruin 
than you or I dare compute. I am oppressed 


mentioning any 


: 


| ronto in one of those boats known as ‘Mac 


with this idea because within the last three 
days I have had three instances come to my 
knowledge professionally, and perhaps if you 
will say it, if you tell mothers this without 
any sensationalism, they will enquire a little 
more into where their daughters spend 
their evenings.” I have given his message. 
This is not the sort of thing with which I 
' ordinarily deal but it is one which should cer- 
tainly be brought to the attention of those 


careless parents who let their young sons and 


daughters roam about at all hours of the night 

seeking for the temptation, whether they know 

itor not, for the avoidance of which they have 
| been taught to pray. 

os 

The following have contributed to the Chil 

dren’s Fresh Air Fund: 

acknowledzge1 


Previously 
Out of Town 1 00 
Goderich 


Two Friends 100 
Commercial Trave'er ) 
Total we S57 80 
Don, 





Social and Personal. 





Socially town is a desert; the exodus is 
complete. As society jargon has it, “ Nobody 
is in town.” I am frequently told that in no 
former year has the desertion been so complete, 
but then for many years past I have heard the 
same assertion. Whether it is true of this 
summer or not, it is vertain that the social tide 
is at its lowest ebb, and that a very few weeks 


will witness it beginning to set in once more. | 


I am able to give the whereabouts of some of 
our people ; it is quite impossible to keep track 


of them all. 7 


Sir Alexander Campbell, since his return 

| from England. has been the guest of the Hon. 
George and Mrs. Allan, at the latter's summer 
place, Strathallan, near Barrie, but was ex- 


pected to return to town yesterday. 
* 


Miss Campbell and Miss McInnis have been 
staying with Mr. Sandford Fleming at Halifax, 
but are now at Quebec for the purpose of par- 


| icipating in the festivities, which the arrival | 


of the fleet, and the presence of the Governor- 


General, are bringing about at the latter port. 
. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Beil are investigating 
the much talked of beauties of Prince Eaward 
Island, but are expected back in town next 


week. 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. Melfort Boulton, and Mrs. Geo. 
Torrance, have been staying for some time at 
the Iroquois House at St. Hilaire, near Mont- 
real, and of which Mr. Bruce Campbell, of 
social fame in Montreal, is the popular man- 
ager. Mesdames Boulton and Torrance have 
made themselves exceedingly popular in the 

| east, and more than one German which they 
have been instrumenta! in contriving has been 
attended by many of the elite of Montreal, and 
has been in all ways most successful. 


Prof. Ashley. of the Toronto University, is 
summering on the island which he has recently 
purchased in Lake Joseph, and among his 
guests is Miss Hill, his cousin, a lady who is 
seeking a well-earned rest from her well-known 
labors, both literary and philanthropic, in Lon- 


don, Eng. a 


Professor Hutton, another of the staff of the 
University who usually spends his summer in 
Muskoka, is, with Mrs. Hutton, in England. 
Mr. Hutton’s charming cottage near Beau- 
maris, he has let for the season to Mr. and Mrs. 
English of Toronto. 


and Miss Mont- 
New 


Mr. 
gomery are 
Brunswick. 


Hugh Montgomery 
staying with relations in 


” 

Mrs. Stephen Heward with Miss Mabel He- 
ward and Mr. Eien Heward are at Edinswold, 
her summer residence near Orillia. Among 
Mrs. Heward's present guests are Mrs, Edward 


Jones and the Misses Boulton. 
a 


it is pleasant to be able to announce that one 
of our popular houses once more contains its 
master and 
Macpherson returned from the continent of 
Europe a short time ago and are now at Chest- 
nut Park. 


mistress, 


e . 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Campbell of Carbrooke 
and Miss Campbell are in England, but Lon- 
guissa, their place on the Georgian bay, where 
for the last twosummers they have entertained 
Torontonians, has not 
This beau ideal of a summer place 


so many fashionable 
been closed. 
has been lent for the season to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wragge, and the latter's guests, although not 
quite so numerous as under Mrs. Campbell's 
regime, have still been many. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


many people who are staying at the new hotel 


McCulloch are amongst the 


near Penetanguishene, 
J 


Rev, Edward Cayley and Mrs. Cayley are at 

island in Lake Rosseau, 

Burton and Mr 

have been their guests recently. 
* 


their 
Mr. George 


Rev. Mr. R yper 


Hugh Langton 


Boulton, with some some of her 


Mrs. John 


family, 1s at Glenlonely, her usual 
; f 


place of 


summer resort, 
7 
There can be but few of the incumbents of 


the English Church, whose duties are 


exacting than those of the Rev. Mr. Podmore. 


more 


This gentleman holds five or six services every 
Sunday in Muskoka, and at points pretty far 
distant from each other. It is to be hoped that 
the rowdy crew of campers who last Sunday 
turned the interior of one of his churches up 
side down, shortly before his arrival to hold a 
service in it, will be prosecuted in due course, 


and that imprisonment without the option of a 
| fine will be the result of their brutal act of de- | 


secration., 


Canon and Mrs, Du Moulin are expected back 


from England next week. 
ca 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Blake, their | 
family, are at present at their house at Murray 
Bay, Province of Quebec. The feat of two 
youthful scions of this family has b-en the | 
talk of all who knew of it. Saiiing from To 


| 
| 
| 
| 


with 


kinacs,” they reached Murray Bay after six 
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teen days, but at one time encountered such 
bad weather that they had to eut away one of 


their masts. . 


model Muskoka house, which Mr. Cockbutn, 
M.P.. has built on his island in Lake Rosseau. 


| guests at the present time. 
o 


Mr. H. D. Gamble is in England, but is ex- 


pected home in two or thfee weeks. 
* 


Mrs. Meyrick Banks was expected to arrive 
in Canada this week from Europe. Before 
| coming home to Chestnut Park this lady will 

will probably make a short stay at Quebec and 
also at Kingston. 


* 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Moore of Sherbourne 


street are doing Banff and British Columbia. 
* 


The Hon. John Beverly Robinson, and Mrs, 
| Robinson are at Governor’s Island, Lake 
| Joseph, and have been entertaining their usual 
number of guests. Among the more recent of 
these have been Mr. Fox, Captain Wise, Mr. 


Reginald Thomas and Miss Merritt. 
- 


Mr. and Mrs. McLean of Bloor street are at | 


| theirisland on Lake Rosseau. 
* 


Mr. and Mrs, Ramsay Wright and Mrs, Ham- 


| ilton Merritt are staying at Selkirk, a small | 


place on Lake Erie, which seems to have many 


charms of its own, 
+ 


Miss Emiiy Benson of Port Hope has been 


for some time the guest of Col. and Mrs. Otter | 


| at the New Fort. 


* 


staying with friends at a watering place near 


| Boston. 
* 


Mr. Robert Horsfall Clark, son of Rev. Prof. 
Clark, L.L.D, of Trinity College, arrived in 
Toronto last week from London, England. Mr. 
Clark will doubtless be a great acquisition to 


Toronto society during the coming winter. 
. 


| Muskoka, held their annual show on the 
grounds of the Prospect House on Thursday 
last, and as usual attracted a large crowd. 
Visitors to Muskoka, as a rule, have a very 
poor idea of its products and are fairly aston- 
ished at the variety displayed at this exhibi- 
tion. Ferns there are without number, wild flow- 
ers, mosses, vegetables, and especially apples, 
which are particularly fine, and in great variety. 
The exhibitors showed great taste in fixing 
up the pavilion, also in the display of mosses, 
arranged very prettily as a country szene, with 
a rivulet running through. The garden scenes 
also attracted great attention. Apart from this, 
the society held a regatta in the afternoon, the 
races were closely contested, and there was 
much amusement in seeing the greasy pole con- 
test, swimming races, etc. In the evening a 
grand ball, which was well attended, wound up 
the day’s sport, which reflects great credit on 
the society. 


Miss Mary Wakefield and Miss Annie Cord- 
ingley have returned to West Toronto Junction 
after spending the summer around Georgian 
Bay and parts of Muskoka. 





A most enjoyable hop was given at Winder- 
mere House, Muskoka, Friday, Aug. 16. Sev- 
eral parties came from different points on the 
lakes. Dancing was kept up till a late hour. 
Among those who attended were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheriff Mowat, Mrs. Alex. Nairn, Miss 
Aggie Nairn, Miss J. Thomson, Mrs. W. E, 
Whitehead, Mrs. Tuckberry, Misses E. Morri- 
son, Kate McDiarmid, Lottie Gale, E. Brown, 
M. Fisher, Clara Exskin, Messrs. Whitney 
Mockridge, J. W. Kerr, J. Y. Reid, W. P. Hal- 
dane, W. Parsons, E. E. Rutherford, Percy 
Manning, F. Lugsdin, D. McKay, Jr., J. Hew 
ard, etc., of Toronto; Mrs. T. Hood, the Misses 
| E. and M. Hood, Miss Dalley, Miss N. Zealand, 

Miss A. Vallance, Messrs. G. Robinson, L. A. 


‘ | Moore, A. Birge, S. Livingston, E. Livingston, 
Amidst the recording of so miny absentees 


J. Mockridge, and Mr. and Mrs. Punchon of 
Hamilton, Mrs. and Miss Coe and Miss Clarke 


| of Memphis, Tenn. 


Sir David and Lady | 


| have returned from Burlington Beach. 


| avenue, are visiting at Lachute, Que, 


The Misses Martin of Parkdale returned on 
Saturday from a three weeks’ visit 
Orchard, Maine. They were on the ill-fated 
train which was wrecked at Forest Lawn on 
Saturday morning. 


Miss Score has returned from Port Perry, | 


where she has been rusticating for the past 


two months. 
* 


Mr. J. P. Clark and family have returned to | 


Toronto from Bass Island, Lake Rosseau, Mus 
koka, where they have been spending their 


summer vacation, 
7 


Mrs. J. 
leave to-day for Mexico, sailing by S. S. Sara 
toga from New York, where they will spend 


the winter months, 
* 


Mr. David H. Wilson of Edgewood, Queen's 


NIGHT. 





Mr. and Mrs, Cecil Gibson are occupying the | 


The Misses Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Cam- | 
eron and several other Toronto people, are their | 


| The Misses Strange of St. George street are | 


The Horticultural Society, at Port Sandfield, | 


to Old | 


| ilton ; 


Weicher and Miss Gerty Weicher, | 





vatory of Music, since the closing of the sum- 
|; mer term, is recruiting at Brighton Beach, 
Coney Island. 


Mr. George Hector and Mrs. [ector of Lon- 
don, Eng., were in town last week. Mrs. 
Hector played but little tennis, but in the sets 
in which she was seen showed what a crack 
lady lawn-tennis player car do. Methinks 
| there are but few of our male players who, ina 
match with this lady, could give a good account 
| of themselves, 


| . 

« Hon, Alex."Morris and Mrs. Morris have been 
| entertaining many of their friends from To- 
ronto at their beau‘iful island in Lake Joseph, 
Muskoka. 


* 

I should like to call the attention of those 
whom it may concern, that many of the thou- 
| sands travelling to and from Muskoka, are in 
| want of a good large map of the lakes. Sucha 


company but neither on the train or the boat is 
| it at present possible to obtain it. The only 
map offered by the news agents is small and 
‘inadequate, while it is also bound up in a book 
of description and iancy views. 

The Baron and Baroness Von Heitzler of 
Darmstadt, Germany, were in Toronto for a few 
days this week. This lady and gentleman are 
on their way round the world, via British Col- 
umbia and Japan, but have been persuaded to 
delay their journey for a short ti:ne in order to 
pay a visit to Muskoka. 

o 

Many fashionable people will return to town 
earlier this year than usua!, so as to be present 
at the wedding of Miss Jones and Mr. Gamble 
Geddes. This interesting event will take 
place on September 16 or 17, and will prob- 
ably be the first wedding in St. 
Cathedral after the completion of the restora- 
tion of its interior. Amongst the brides maids 
are to be Miss Bessie Jones, Miss Greer, Miss 
Yarker, and Miss Merritt. 


Another wedding, which will be equally in- 
teresting to society, will be that of Miss Mabel 
Heward to Mr. Williams, R.E. This marriage 
also will be solemnized in the Cathedral, and, 
although the day is not yet settled, it will pro- 


bably be some time in October. 
* 


The following are the latest arrivals at 
Maplehurst hotel, Muskoka: Mr. Charles 
Parkin, Mr. and Mrs. B. Dangerfield, the 
Misses Dolly and Netty Slack, Miss McGill, 
Mrs. C. W. Smith, Miss Duncan, Miss Hubley, 
Miss Elliott of Pittsburg ; Messrs. N. Gordon 
Bigelow, J. G. Gibson and Miss Green of 
Toronto; Miss Soyage of Hamilton, Colonel 
and Mrs, H. M. Lazelle, Mr. H. G. Lazelle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adam Reid and Mrs. Coatsworth of 
Buffalo. 








* 

Mrs. Willie Banks last Saturday afternoon 
gave a most enjoyable lawn tennis and 
musicale party at her beautiful residence at 
Balmy Beach. In the evening the grounds 
were beautifully illuminated by Chinese lant- 
erns suspended from the trees. Music was the 
programme for the evening and the amount of 

| talent ready to respond when called upon was 
surprising. Miss Reynolds sang with good 
style Marguerite. Miss Geikie, whose number 
is always looked forward to on a programme, 
won for herself a well merited encore by her 


thorough mastery ef the violin. Mr. Paul Jarvis 
was splendid in his recitation, which continu- 
ally kept the audience in laughter. Mr. Harry 
Jarvis who has won golden opinions sang with 
artistic taste and feeling and was encored. 
Mr. Hirschfelder’s flute solo was very tastefully 
rendered, also the violir and flute and piano 
selection by Miss Ethel Geikie, Dr. Geikie and 
Mr. Hirschfelder. Miss Hooper played a piano 
solo in a very creditable manner. Mr. Woods 
sang two songs which were well rendered. 
Among those who were there were Mr. and 
Mrs, Leys, Miss Crampton, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dick. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pellatt, Mr. and Mrs. McMichael, Mrs. and 
Miss Winstanley, Miss Sophie Dalton, Miss 
Edith Dalton, Misses Laura and Ethel Geikie, 
Mrs. und Miss Barker, Miss Constance Jarvis, 
Messrs. Buurlier, Dr. Geikie, Hirschfelder, 
Woods, Houston, Harry Jarvis, Paul Jarvis, 
Barke-. 
+ 

The following guests arrived at Beaumaris 
Hotel last week: Rev. A. and Mrs. Hart and 
children of Toronto; Mr. J. A. Wallace of 
Brantford; Messrs. G. H. White, H. C. Walker 
and Jaraes Vance of Ingersoll; Messrs. Edward 
Randall, C. B. Gibbs, Richard H. Stafford, W. 


Bellhouse and Miss Mcliwraith of Hamilton ; 
Mr. A. BE. Muller of Berlin; Mr. J. W. B. Topp 
of Bracebridge; Mr. S. Wylie McKeown of 
Torontc; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Miles and 
| daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Varmun and 
daughter of Pittsburg, Pa.; Mr. S. M. Toy, 
Miss Carrie Bright, Miss Florie E. Bright, Mrs. 
| James Grand, Mr. J. B. Allen of Toronto; Miss 
Seda Hambly of Brussels ; Miss Harrie Sayers 
| of Saginaw City, Mich. ; Miss L. M. Sheppard 

of Berlin; Mrs. and Miss Rutherford and Miss 
| Wells of Aurora: Mr. F. W. Fearman of Ham 





Mra. P. J. 
and Mrs. J. 


Strathy and child of Toronto; Mr. 
Herron of Hamilton; Mr. J. 


| Arnold, Mrs. Boultbee, Miss C. Boultbee, Mr. 


| Thos. G. Bright, Messrs. H. C. 


Park, has just returned from a trip through | 


Kingland, Ireland and the continent. He says 
the time he had is just about as high as the 


Kittel Tower. 
7 


\ pleasant camping party, comprising the 
following ladies and gentlemen, spent the holi 
day season very pleasantly at Gilchrist’s Bay, 
Stony Lake: Mrs. Willie McDonnell, Misses 
Halliday, A. Halliday, B. Brown, Millie Beck 


of Peterboro’, Miss Schofield of Lak»fieid, Miss | 


Cunningham of Fenelon Falls, Misses Lottie 
and Daisy Eyre of Cobourg, Misses Bella and 


Barbara Roddick and Miss Burnham of Port 


Hope, Mile. Villhaume of Berne, Switzerland, | 


Messrs. C. W. Brown, V. Halliday, F. & H. 
Dumble, K. Hall, J. A. McClellan, T. G. Haul 
tain, G. A, Schofield and Master Willie McDon- 
nell of Peterboro’, Mr. P. K. Brown of Mont- 
real and Mr. W. H. Schctield of Lakefield, 


Mr. William Black, formerly of Elliot & Co., | 


| Front street, now of New York, is in the city 


visiting his friends. 
. 


Mrs. Gordon and family of Charles street 


Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Hollwey of St. James’ 


Mr. V. Perrie Hunt, of the Toronto Conser- 


| Darling of Toronto, Mr. G,. 
| Sandhurst, 


| be the programme. 





Fortier, M. M. 
Kertland, J. G. Boswell, W. J. Parsons, H. 
Farrar of Toronto; Mr, W. Galbraith of Brace- 
bridge. 
+ 

Amongst the last arrivals at The Penetan- 
guishene are: Mr. W. R. Traverse of Berlin, 
Messrs. Richard H. Stafford and W. M. Citurky 
of Buffalo, N. Y., Rene Wadsworth, Mrs. Ver- 
non Wadsworth, Master J. Wadsworth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmes Henderson and children, Mr. H, 
S. Osler and Miss Osler, Rev. Charles and Mrs. 


Eng., Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenport, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Vankough- 
net of Toronto, Mr. Todd of Bosten, Mass. 

a 


The Noisy Boys will hold their second annual 
reunion at Hotei Hanlan, Hanlans Point. on 
Thursday evening, August 29. Dancing will 


of Messrs. G. Zryd, T. Walke, E 
Roblin, J. Marrow, W. Barker, secretary. 





Out ot Town 


BARRIE, 


Last Saturday a party of ladies and gentle- | 


men enjoyed a most delightful trip on Like 
Simcoe to Roache’s Point by the steamer Ken- 
drick, where a garden party was given in the 
beautiful grounds of Beechcroft. The weather 
was charming, and as the boat kept near the 
shore, the scenery, which has long been noted 
for beiag very picturesque, was very much ad 





mired. A few merry camping parties were 
passed near Big Bav Point. Those who en. 
joyed the pleasures of this sail were: Mr. and 


Mrs. D. Spry, Mr. and Mrs, J. Sanford, Mra. 
F. Lett, Miss Birdie Mason, Mr, and Mrs. B. 
Nicholson, Miss Nicholson of Toronto, Major 
and Mrs. Rogers, Mr. W. B. and Miss Sory, 
Miss Miller, Mr. F. H. Lauder, Mr. FE, Mitchell, 


map is, I believe, published by the railway | 


James | 


M. Citerley of Buffalo; Mr. John McCoy, Mrs. 


Dr. S. Cumming of New York; Mr. and | 


The committee is composed | 
Callaghan, G. 


| 


See SS HT AN ET RT cn pene 


Miss Florrie Henderson, Miss Fleming, Mr, F 
Hornsby, Miss McKay of Orangeville, Mr, F 
Jackson of Toronto, Mr. E Bird, M:as Forsyth, 
Mr. Fairbairn, Miss E. Spry, Miss Val Berry: 
man, Mr. Ed Rogerson, Mr. Geo, Fraser, Mr 
F. Baker, Mr. H. Arnall, Mr. Meeking, and a 
few guests from Peninsular Park ho el, 

On Friday evening, August 16, Mrs, Dp 
Holmes gave an impromptu dance. A very 
pleasant time was spent by all, and dancing 
was enjoyed until the small hours. During 
the evening Miss Jeanette George of Boston 
by request, gave two recitations in a most 
charming manner. Those present were Mr 
and Mrs, J. Sanford, Miss Alice Foster, Miss 
Buchan of Toronto, Miss K: r' right, Miss Schrej. 
ber, Mr. F. and Miss Hornsby, Miss T. Mason 
Miss Russell of Millbrook, Miss Cook of Chey’ 
ley, Mr. W. B. and Miss Spry. Mr. F. H. Lay. 
der, Mr, E. A, Mitchell, Mr. E and Miss 9 
Bird, Mr. Gillett, Mr. R. Williams, Mr, ¢ 
H. Crease, Miss McKay of Orangevil'e. Mr, T. 
R. Boys, Mr. W. Campbell, Mr. I’. and Miss G’ 
Stevenson, Mr. T. and Miss N. Baker, Miss 
Hall of Toronto, the Misses Harding of Stiat. 
ford, Miss J. Forsyth, Mr. W. Spotton, Mr, G 
Fraser, the Misses McConkey, Mr. F. Baker. 
Miss McLean, Miss F. Henderson, Miss Flem. 


ing. 

The Misses Todd of Toronto were the guests 
of Mrs, J. Strathy of Ovenden recently. 

Mr. Chas. Ardagh, of the Bank of Toronto has 
returned from a trip to Sault Ste. Marie. 

Mr. W. Campbell, left last week to join a 
camping party from Millbrook, for a few days, 

Mr. F. H. Lauder of the Bank of Toronto has 


I’, D. Hewson of Peterboro’, relieves during his 
absence. 

Mrs. Andros and Miss Pringle left Jast week 
for a pleasure trip through the Muskoka lakes, 

A small camping party of young people chap- 
eroned by Mrs. Anderson, left last Monday for 
Hewett's Creek, across the bay, where they 
purpose staying two weeks. 

The Misses Tottie and Emily Nicol, daughters 
of Dr, Nicol of Cookstown, are visiting at Mrs, 
Geo. J. Mason's of Harr Hall. 

The Misses McKellar and Miss Davis of 
Toronto have been the guests of Mrs. H. H, 
Strathy of The Hill. 

Mrs, Ault of Aultsville is spending a few 
weeks with her daughter, Mrs. Wellington 
Ault. OcULAIRE, 





PAISLEY, 


Mrs. W. Flood, assisted by her sister, Miss 
K. C. Strong, gave a delightful party at Fair. 
mount Place on last Tuesday evening. The 
following guests were present: Dr. 'reeman, 
Dr. Thomas O'Hagan and Mr. Cobban from 
Walkerton; Mr. Cargiil, M.P., Mrs. Cargill, 
Miss Cargill, Miss Maggie Cargill, Mrs. Walker 
and Miss Walker from Cargill. Miss M. C, 
Strong of Mount Forest, Miss Cargill of Wing- 
ham, Mrs. Everet of Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs, 
Butler, Dr. and Mrs, Baird, Miss Baird, Mr. B. 
Raird, Mr. and Mrs. McArthur, Messrs. A. and 
J, Allen, Miss Saunders and Mr. Biette from 
Paisley, Mr. Buckley of Montreal, and Mrs. 
Sutherland of Guelph. Fairmount Place looked 
like a gorgeous villa of the Orient, sparkling 
with Chinese lanterns and the waving flame of 
the bale fire. Games, dancing, singing and 
recital held each joyous soul in thrall till the 
magician of the entertainment waved the 
wand of adieu. During the evening Miss K. 
C. Strong delighted the guests with song and 
recital. Mrs. Flood proved herself to be an ad 
mirable hostess, and we trust it may not be 
long ere Fairmount Place renews such a charm 
ing evening. 





FOR AN 


Kngagement or Birthday Present 


One of those Ladies’ Gold Watches about the size of a half- 
dollar, with plain polished case and monogram on front- 
back, will be sure to please. I have just received some 
from the factory. 


E. BEETON 
Figh Grade Watch Specialist 


Opposite Post Office 





Sea Side Excursions 





Montreal Quebec 
Murray Bay Saguenay 
White Mountains Portland 
Rye Beach Passamaquodd 
BARLOW CUMBERLAND 
72 Yonge Street - - - Toronto. 





M ISS M. MORRISON 
41 KING STREET WEST 


Is now showing a choice and varied assortment 0 


New Millinery Goods 


To which inspection is invited. 


The Dressmaking Department is worthy of notice alse, 
being under able management. 


~~ COACHMAN’S 


‘Collars and White 
Washing Ties 


JUST RECEIVED 


| These a¥é fnade Spécial'y. The Collars 
are round cornered and the Ties are made 


of Fine White Linen. 





A. C. Taylor of | 
Bumley of | 


WHEATON & CO. 


17 King St. West, cor. Jordan 


—— W. F. ROSS & 00. 
oss ROOM 1, 
—— 55 AND 57 ADELAIDE 
STREET EAST, 
TORONTO. 





High Grade 


scoente, WATCHES 


Non-Magnetic 
Gold and Silver—Whoiesale and Retail 


ing, Mr. A. Giles, Mr. H. Arnail and Mr. Meek. . 


gone to Port Hepe to spend his holidays, Mr, . 
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Saintes 
_—_—_——- 
” 
“We. | 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Find it-all-out, as she pat- | 
ted her velvet priscilla affectionately, *‘ you 
and Mr, Clare do appear to be remarkably 
happy; so well- suited ; so entirely congenial. 
Do tell us how it is—-do you give up to him, or 
does he allow you to have your own way in all 
things.” 

“Yes, do tell us, urged the daughter, “I 
am so anxious to know.’ 

Miss Find-it-all out is a pretty little pink and 
white doll, who has simpered her promise to | 
become Mrs.—in the near future ; so, think- 
ing I might benefit her, while I amused them 
both. I began —— 

“Darby and I do live happily. I think it is be- 
cause we commenced in a proper way. On our 
wedding day, we talked the affair over and de- 
cided that ‘you’ and ‘I’ had been merged 
into ~ we.’ 

“Tf anything was well- done, ‘ we’ agreed to | 
take the credit; if threads tangled, ‘we’ 
would share the blame. It was a pleasant 
thought to entertain as we began married life 

half the burdens, and divided pleasures. 

‘We furnished our house to suit ourselves, 
other people wondered at our eccentric tastes, 
but we allowed them to go on wondering, and 
now the world and his wife applaud where be- 
fore they sneered. 

‘‘The kitchen and pantry stores I control un- 
aided. 

‘*T do not expect Darby to tell me how many 
pounds of sugar I require in a given time, or 
how much I shoula pay for fruit, any more 
than he expects me to decide upon the number 
of pens he shou!d keep on his desk or the price 
he should pay for mucilage. 

‘As far as ballot boxes measure the ‘rights’ 
of womankind, I am unsympathetic. I have 
all the ‘rights’ I can manage now. House- 
keeping 1s one of them. That is my business, 
and I should be proficient in it. Darby knows 
nothing of it, and therefore should not inter- 
fere. 

“ Understand me, though, I do not carry my 
kitchen prerogative into the rest of the house ; 
tor together we choose furniture, pictures, 
books—his excellent taste being invaluable to 
me, 

* We are very dear to each other, else we had 
never married; and our regard has for its | 
foundation a friendship which is well-built, 
weather-proof, and sure to be lasting. 

‘*Weareas polite to each ctheras to strangers. 
Not as conventional, certainly, but quite as 
considerate, 

“It is my firm conviction, that there is too 
much ‘darling-ducky-so-oo-is, before marri- | 
age; and too much simple Jane or Maria after. | 
Should a wife not be dearer to her husband 
than a sweet-heart to her lover 

‘There area great many homes, where the 
husband and father is looked upon as the ruler- 
out of all mirth—all pleasure ; where the chil- 
dren learn to despise either father or mother, or 
both, because their weaknesses are discussed 
before young ears; where the wife is untidy 
and fretful, the husband a tyrant making his 
home a place to explode his wrath. 

‘That is very plain language—descriving that 
abomination—an unhappy home; but we all 
know it has its counterpart in real life. At 
some time or another, we have been in such 
homes, or a chain of incidents has, link by link, 
grown from outside observations, and we pity 
them, and huddle closer to our own bright 
hearths, loving those around us more dearly, 
when we think of such wretchedness. 

‘When between any two people, the civilities 
vf life are set aside, they are on an i .clined 
plane to that contempt, which excessive fami- 
liarity breeds, 

‘The wife to whom her husband says, ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ (audience composed of wife 
only), holds his respect with a firm hand. 

*Tlike toseea wife careful in the little details 
of dress, even when her husband is the only 
person at breakfast with her. 

The delicate little flactery of his tastes may 
not seem much to outsiders, but these little 
things do smooth down so much of the rough- 
Less of life, 

“How could I cry ‘shame’ to Darby for going 
down stairs collarless, if I offended in that par 
ticular myself, 

“A wife should be more careful to keep her 
husband's love than a girl herlover’s. In case 
the sweetheart cannot hold the regard she has 
won, two separate paths may be found for 
those who were near and dear; but after mar- 
riage what wreckage is made of two lives, 
What a tossing on an ocean of trouble if love 
gzrows cold. 

‘can conceive of no more wretched existence 
than that of two people, linked together by 
Sacred vows and yet being distasteful, or even 
obnoxious, one to the cther. 

“As I believe that sometimes for a minute 
portion of time we sip a happiness so complete 
as to be akin to that of Heaven ; so do I believe 
that sorrow-laden hearts suffer pangs which 
match those of hell. 

“And can think of noearthly sorrow as great 
#S a marriage which is a failure—not a failure 
because the matrimonial state is a failure, but 
because husband or wife, or both, prove inade- 
(uate to make a happy home.” 


” 








Vind-it-all-out, with a sigh of bewilderment 
and an expression of disconcerted serenity. 
* People have told me,” she continued, ‘to be 
Sure and begin as I can hold out; not to spoil 
my husband in the beginning, and to get my 
OWn way, whenever it is possible.’ 

\n utter contempt, held me speechless for 
& time; a disdain for the person so narrow 


( 


| to be 


| replied, demurely, and then he laughed. 


getting whther he did or not, 


care whether she is hardhearted or not, but | 


come near you. 
ground doesn't open and swallow him, for she | 
has been running after him day and night 
until he has quite made up his mind to leave 
the place. 
, would be her opportunity, but 
You do put it so strangely,” broke in Miss | says, ‘* Well, I will try and be kinder to you in 
the future. 
driving with me in the morning, you shall | 
lunch at our 


Eins and take care of him, but this he declines, 
telling her that she must think of what people 
will say about her. 


replied, ‘‘the question brings us back to our 

little word ‘we.’ How could ‘we’ 

unless ‘we’ together made the purchases.’ 
“It's very pleasant of course, that you think 


in that way,” continued the lady, ‘‘ but I know 


be suited 


| poor dear Mr, Find-it-all-out was so hard ‘o 


manage in buying, that I felt relieved, actually 


| relieved, when he would give me the money, 


and say he was too busy to go with me.” 

“I think we must go, mamma,” said the 
daughter, rising; and witha parting invitation | 
*“sure and come over soon,”—urging me 
to display no formality, but to run in while 
passing as they had—mother and daughter 
directed their steps towards home. 

Perhaps they were convinced ; it may be they 
were not; at any rate they did not shake my | 
firm conviction that the merging of ‘‘ you” and 
**T” into ‘* we,” was one of the salient chapters 
in the volume of matrimony. 

What oneness could there be in two lives, 
which instead of growing together, were being 
constantly wrenched asunder by jerks at the 
nuptial knot ; where husband or wife were try- | 
ing to make two very separate, two completely 
distinct, two entirely different people, out of 
those who were linked together for time 

Perhaps marriage is oftenest unhappy, be- 
cause it is considered too frequently, as the 
vestibule to a home, 

A girl who will marry for aught but deep 
regard, will surely find life’s skein a perplexed 
tangle. 

Not long since a bright-faced girl told me she 
did not see why people would marry, unless 
for homes. 

From the bottom of my heart I pity her, and 
even more the man she marries—for a hcme. 

When Darby came in that evening I told him 
how Mrs. Fid-it-all ont had led me into a dis- | 
sertation on our arrangement by which ‘we’ 
manaze the good and the ill. 

He laughed—merry-hearted Dirby—as he 
told me that Mrs, Find-it-all out was noted for 
ruling with a rod inflexible the meek little 
man who had gone the way of mortals. 

** You have done real missionary work if you 
have succeeded in disabusing the mind of the 
daughter of instilled ideas on ‘managing hus- 
bands,’” he said, very seriously. 

‘*Who owns the house?” said Darby pres- 
ently, after a brief silence. 

The above question, delivered in a mock tone | 
of lofty superiority, is always enovgh to bring 
hearty laughter to both of us, 

A long time ago Darby inclined to one way 
of decorating the library ceiling; I most | 
decidedly admired another. We discussed the 
matter very thoroughly and each had such a | 
good opinion of his and her taste that we 
declined to change. 

‘** Who owns the house, 
tone intended to be decisive. 





” 


asked Darby, in a 
“we ae,” I 
He had forgotten the ‘‘we” part and I had 
not. In any difference of opinicn ‘‘ we” care- 
fully applied usually makes the untractable | 
one docile, and peace reigns in the Clare house- | 
hold, | 

There are happy marriages; there are un- 
happy one; but it lies with the contracting 
parties to make or mar the married life. Give 
them the blame and cease to call marriage a 
lottery, a game of chance, luck, etc. 

Selfishness, suitability, lack of thought before | 
Marriage and superabundance of it after the 
“IT will” has been said, go to make unhappy 
homes, miserable inmates, unstable society, | 
desperation on the part of those who might 
have been good and true if their lives had been 
linked differently, or, having been linked were | 
controlled by wise heads. 

Trouble we make. No life is so shadowed by 
clouds of misery that none of the sunlight of 
happiness can brighten it. If we will, we may 
be jovful tenants of this mundane world, in 
spite of the mutability of mankind, and the 
ever-sifting : ands of joy and sorrow. 

Merge the capita'y' 1” and the Roman lettered 
“you” into black letter **we” and I will guar. | 
antee— happiness. 


FRANCES BURTON CLARE, 





Sledge Hammer Flirtation at Bar Harbor. | 


Sit‘ing on the staircase is the principal form 
of flirtation, and when there is a ball almost 
every girl appears witha long-tailed gown that 
she may cover two or three steps below the one 
she is sitting on and thus keep her conversation 
from being heard. She flirts in what might be 
called ‘*‘sledge hammer fashion.’ There are 
no delicate shadings or leadings up in her book 
of coquetry. She begins by saying, **Do you 
know, I really wondered whether you really 
meant what I heard you said about me. 
(The unfortunate young man has probably 
said nothing, but she is counting on his for- 
and usually 
her count is correct.) He says, ‘*Oh, really, 
Miss De Vere, I couldn’t have said anything 
about you that wasn't pleasant.” Miss De 
Vere feels then that Casey is at the bat, and 
that the game is in her own hand, so she 
answers with the most intense look, ‘I heard 
that you said that you thought I was hard- 
hearted.” Then the unfortunate, who doesn't | 





thinks if she ate much more ice cream she will | 
have to have a dose of ginger, responds: ‘*Oh, | 
no, but you have been cruel in not letting me | 
Then he wonders that the | 


If she knew now to be coy, this 
instead, she 


‘To-morrow you shall go buckboard 


table, and we will have a long, | 
juiet emacs together. 

This is too much—too much bliss for one man. | 
And so he announces that he is sick and must | 
go home, She is perfectly willing to go with 


Once at the hotel that 
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| leon.” 


| shoe of Louis XIV., 
Dutch painter Vanlo has portrayed a battle | 


| Jewelry, 


ti nded, so soulless as to poison a girl's mind 
took possession of me. 

‘he girl was walking straight into a loveless 
‘larriage, which was in itself bad enough, but 
to be told to selfishly try and guide the luckless 
husband by such means, was inking the dark 
Hess of night—and I was shocked, 

\fter an interim, in which silence 
With undisturbed sway, Mrs. Find-it-all-out 
began: **Do you really think Mrs, Clare ’--her 


W.th such advice 


reigned 


®yes had a persuasive expression, her smile | 
4&8 was calculated to win and her white teeth | 


Ww 


gleamed behind her carefully colored lips 
that men should have anything to doin a 
house at all? Is Mr. Clare not a—well, yes—a 
nu'sance, when you want to choose new cur 
tai is or carpets ?” 

I smiled mischieviously, I am afraid, as I 


young man packs his clothes and takes the first 


your country never go near Bar Harbour, ‘for a 
girl will marry you out of hand and say yes for 


for more than a bowing acquaintance with 
her.”"—N. Y. 


—_— ++ — 


She Didn't Want Him 


“So one of Queen Victoria's grand-darters | 
has gone and married a earl,’ said old Mrs. | 
Cloverbud as she laid down the paper. ‘‘ Well, | 
let her, that’s all I've got to say. Anybody that | 
wants to tie theirselves toa juke or a earl and | 
spend all their days puttin’ on style and traviin’ | 
fine duds ‘round o'd castles and all that kin do | 
it. I don’t wan't any of it in mine and the juke 
never lived that could coax me to either. Give 
me a good old Missoury farm of ‘bout sixty 
acres, and cows enough to make ‘bout twenty 
pounds of yaller butter a week, and a lot of 








| train home, and when he gets there he says to | 
| his chum, ** Charlie, if you love your liberty and | 


vou at the altar before you have an opportunity | 


| 
i 


good layin’ hens and the Earl of Fife an’ Mrs. 
Fife kin have their castles an’ diamond year. | 





bobs and buzzam pins, for all of me! I don't 
want ’em !"—Time, 
se einaacenSNRAI 
High Treason on the Bench. 
Some time before 1870 a gentleman, in the 


midst of a squabble at a place of public enter- 
tainmentin Vienna, exclaimed: ‘* Nonsense! 
the Eimperor is an ass.” He was forthwith 


| taken into custody, and when brought before | 


the beak, the latter addressed him as follows: 
‘The witnesses have clearly proved that you 
called the Emperor anass. Have you anything 
to say in your defence ?”’ 
‘*Certainly! I meant the Emperor 


* That is an idle subterfuge!” 


gent man. We know quite well you meant 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria.’ 


o> — 


A Remarkable Shoe. 


Among other historical! curiosities preserved 
at the Sendremi Palace in Verice, there is a 
on the heel of which the 


scer.e, Which is regarded with wondering ad- 


miration, for the neat and correct execution of | 


so large a subject on so diminutive a scale. 
+o 





Had Sawed Enough. 


Lady of the House—Now, don't you think 
you could saw a little wood for me? 

Tramp (who has just dined)—No, mum, saw- 
ing that there steak vou just gave me is all the 
sawing I want to do for one day. 


—- 


Equal to an Emergency 
A clergyman, consoling a young widow on 
the death of her husband, remarked that she 
could not find his equal, 
‘I know I can't,’ replied the sobbing fair 
,’ she added, with a heavenly smile, 
"— Pick-Me Up. 


one. “ But 
‘I mean totry. 


2]. 


Who Wants $200 


without cost or charge? Lever Bros., manu- 
faciurers of Sunlight Soap (largest sale in the 
world), offer $200 for ten guesses. See particu- 
lars on card boxes of Sunlight Soap, orask your 
grocer to explain. The trade can obtain in- 
formation by addressing Lever Bros., Toronto. 
Sunlight Soap has just obtained a gold medal 
at the Paris Exhibition. 








BARGAINS FUR KVERYBODY 


Tae bankrupt stock of F. Qua & Co., 49 King Street West, 
consisting of Toys, Gaines, Books, 


been removed to 


 Rosenbaum’s Bazaar, 159 King St. East | 


and will be disposed of at great reductions. Camp Beds, 
Tennis, Racquets, Balls, Nets and Shoes, Boxing Gloves, 


Fishing’ Tackle, etc., in great variety. 


HE BEST PLACE IN THE CITY IS 
CUNNINGHAM’S JEWELRY STORE 


For Manufacturing New Designs in 


___77 Yonge St., 2 Doors North of King 


E. FAWCETT 


Suceesssor to C. Sheppard 


CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST | 


67 King Street West 
Physicians’ prescriptions and family recipes accurately 
compounded. Telephone No. 73 


DYEING AND OLEANING 


Gent’s 


Dyed er cleaned, and all kinds of goods done on the short- 
est notice. Telephone 1258. Goods sent for and delivered. 
Best house in the city. 


STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE 


“THE PARMELEE ROOFING AND PAVING C0, 


GRAVEL RCOFING 


For all kinds of Flat Reofs. 


ASPHALT PAVING 


For Ce'lar Bottoms, Sidewalks, Breweries, Stables, etc., etc. 
Estimates given for a!l parts of Or tario. 


10 ADELAIDE ST. WEST, TOR ONTO. 


Recomme: d-d by the Medical Profession, 





AND COCA WINK 


FOR MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION 






f) Has all the well-known properties 
of Beef, Iron and Wine, with the stimu- 
lating effects of Coca. It increases the 
vigor of the intellect, nerves and mus- 
Pinas sustains strength in the absence of 
5 Seeeee healthy sleep, and is not 
fie by any evil effects. Unequalled 
i in cases of sudden exhaustion. 
ADULT Dosz.—One tablespoonful between 
meals, or when fatigued or exhausted. 


BINGHAM'’S PHARMACY 
100 Yone@g Sr., ToRoNTO. 































For Sale by all Leadi ig Druggist. 


The Light 
Running Do- 


Machine. w 


The first High 
Arm, the _ first 
Cylinder shuttle, 
the first Large 


Drop Leaf, the 
first Self Setting 
Needle, the first 
Loose Pulley, the 


RK. ¢, 
WILLIAMSON 


677 Queen™St, 
West. ~.- 


| description. 
Napo- | 


z said the Judge. 
“Everybody knows that Napoleon is an intelli- | 


| 17,19, 21, 23, 25 and 27 KING STREET EAST, and 12 COLBORNE STREET, TORONTO 





Fancy Goods, etc., has | 





Diamonds and Watches | 


; Suits, Ladies’ Dresses | 





eae _ shee 1887 





| Price at Mons. Armard’s Hair Etore: 


| den or in nine different shades. 


| For Medicinal Purpose:. 


mestic Sewing | ——— 


Bobbin, the first | 


first Under Brai ler | 


DESICCATED 


( NIGHT. 3 


W. A. MURRAY & CO. 











|Are now showing in every department a magnificent stock of Spring 
Novelties, specially in High Class Silks, French Dress Goods, Washing 


Dress Fabrics, Laces, Embroideries, Parasols, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Dress and Mantle Trimmings, Ornaments, Table Linens, Sheet- 
ings, Curtains Furniture Coverings and Upholstery Goods or every 


Only first-class goods, and at popular prices at 


W.A. MURRAY & CO’S 








FURS! - FURS! 
MES HARRIS & C0. 


99 Yonge Street 

We are now busy manufacturing Boas 
and Muffs in Black, Cinnamon and Grizzly 
Bear, Biue and Red Fox, Lynx, etc., for 
the coming winter trade, and during the 
warm weather will sell them at very close 
prices. We will make special reductions 
in prices of Seal Mantles and Walking 
Jackets during the months of August and 
September. Our illustrated catalogue, 
containing over 100 cuts of different 
styles of Fur Garments, will be mailed 
free on application. 


REPAIRING 


You can have your repairing done bet- 
ter, cteaper and quicker now than you 
can by waiting until the cold weather 
starts. 


JAMES HARRIS & CO. 


MANEPFACTURERS OF FINE FURS 


99 Yonge Street 


TRY OUR NEW PATENT 














Is the Largest in Canada 


Persons busing Hair Gcods please re- 
member this: You can buy here cheaper 
woods, more becoming styles and better 
qualities than from any other dealer in 
the Dominion. 

Hair Goods of all kinds. Frontpieces, 
Bangs, Waves, Switches, Wigs, Toupees, 
&e , &c. Hair Ornaments of every de 
-cription. 


Fine Toilet A ticles, Per- 
fumes, &«., &c 


Hi DORENWEND’S 
Paris Hais Works end Bei uti- 
fying Bazaar 
103 and 105 wange Street 


YATISI 





CORSET 


This is the most perfect-fitting and 
comfortable corset in the market. 


SHIONABLE HAIR STORE 


407 Yonge St 407, Tcronto 


Mo \S. ARHA ND, Prop: ietor 





Crompton Corset Coy 


ONE GOLD AND TWO £1.ViR MEDALS . ey 
Scle Manufacturers for the Dominion 


Highest and unique awards st Paris Ieternational and : . — 


| National Hair Goods Exposition and Com petition of 1882 
| and 1883 ' 


Ladies who are in want of Hair Govds for styles, comfort 
or necessity, will get the best satisfaction in Quality and 
Great choke ir 

Ladies’ and Gentle men’s 
Hair Dressing, Cutting, 
Specialty of fair Dycing | 
White hair made gol- | 
Price per bottle, of any | 
co or, 23 Jet Black, Black, Dark Brown, Medium Brown, | 
ve Brown, Chestnut, Light Chestnut, Blonde, Ash 

Blonde and Gc lden. } 

Armand's Hair &tore. 407 Yonge st., Toronto 


Wines and Liq uors 


RELIABLE GOODS CNLY 


For Family Use | 
PORTS, SHERRIES, NATIVES | 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure. } 


the Latest Styles of Bangs, “ 
Wigs and Toupees. Ladies’ 
Singeing and Shampooirg. 
in ten different colore and shades 





Barion A Guestier’s Clarets, St. Julien, Madoc 
and Floirac, 


| IRISH, SCOTCH AND CANADIAN WHISKYS | | 


BRANDIES, RUM, GIN 








aH AVER, The Direct Importer | 


Telephone 1850. No. 4 Louisa St., cor. Yonge 


STOVEL&CO. 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
| COSTUME AND HABIT MAKERS 


JUsT OUT 


“CLEOPATRA” 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S latest and best nove! Oe 
MIDSUMMER NUMBER 
| ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


For Sale by Grocers Everywhere 


CAMPIN CG SEASON | 
EDWARDS’ | 


With two Kandsome colored plates re, 








| New Books and Magazines Received Daily 
Wholesale Depot: 30 St. Sacrament St., Montreal FW NYE & CO 
, THE ROSSIN HOUSE NEWS DEPOT 


Cook book free on application, naming this paper. 1387 King &t 
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FALL TERM RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2. 


For circulars address J. M. Crowly, Peoprietor and Man- 


ager, cor Yonge and Shuter Streets, Toronto, Canada. 
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J. T LUGSDIN 


THE LEADING 


| Hatters and Furriers 


10! YONGE ST., TORONTO. 
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TORUNTO SATURDAY 


SECOND HALF OF A TWO PART STORY. 


MARY’S 


DREAM 


BY ELIZABETH CLASTON 


CHAPTER II. 


Three weeks more and I was in Canada, | 


New scenes, new hopes, and hard but in- 
teresting work had nearly restored my good 
spirits. 
at Beechwood, I saw plainly that, as regarded 
Mary, no obstacle would be thrown in the way 
of making her my wife. I had only tokeep 
a straight course for the next two years and 
continue in favor with the civil engineer to 
whose staff I was at present attached, in which 
ease I had good hopes of obtaining ultimately, 
a permanent appointment. 

Affairs on the whole looked very hopeful, but 
J cannot say I did not occasionally feel a little 
aching of the heart, a little longing for the faces 
and voices I had left in old England, and I 
believe the whole time I was in Canada Mary 
was seldom out of my thoughts. 

At last a letter came from my mother, but 
ominous—black bordered and written at Beech- 
wood. I. told me that my grandfather was 
dead—the noble old man—the kind old friend 
we had all loved and admired so much! After 
a few days illness, accompanied by but little 
pain, he had fallen into a heavy sleep from 
which he never awakened. My mother had 
been summoned to his bedside and had 
mot yet returned home. Ste told me how 
gentile and patient my poor grandmother was 
under her heavy trial, and how good and help- 
ful Mary had been; but her letter was short 
and written in very depressed spirits, I can- 
not tell how shocked and grieved I was, I 
wro‘e at once to my mother and Mary, and in 
a short time received an answer from the lat 
ter. Itran thus: 

*“DreaR MARK,—I cannot write about this 
reat sorrow which has fallen upon us, but 
dae grandmamma and I thank you very much 
for your kind, sympathizing letter. Weare all 
alone now for Aunt Mary was obliged to leave 
us on account of your sister's holidays. The 
house is so strange and still! Can we ever be 
come reconciled to it? Mrs. Lyton and Jane left 
last week We hadtoget Dr. Leigh to tell them 
grandmamma must have perfect quiet. Todo 
them justice, they have been useful in many 
ways, yet iteisarelief now they are gone. A 
few days ago we were sitting together, grand- 
mamma and I; she was knitting and I had 
been looking at her, for she looks quite beauti- 
ful in her widow's weeds, when she suddenly 
raised her head and said in her quiet way : 
‘Mary, fetch me the old Bibie.’ I knew directly 
what she wanted it for, and went to fetch it 
out of the cabinet in her bed-room, but it was 
not there; then I looked in your room, and, in 
fact, all over the house, but nowhere was it to 
be found. As the servants said they knew 
nothing about it, I wrote off to Mrs. Lyton, and 
received a note from Jane in reply, asking 
whether I rememembered your taking it into 
your room soon after vour arrival. She 
wrote as if she were quite offended at my ask 
ing them. Aunt Mary. who slept in the room, 
says she has never seen it. It is strange, and 
has made poor grandmamma very unhappy. 
Did you, inadvertently, put it into your vaiise? 
Do write at once and tellus. You can guess 
why it is wanted ; another name must now be 
added to those who are gone. I am glad you 
like your work, dear Mark. Our best love. 

‘* Your affectionate cousin, 
“Mary GARNSHAWE,” 

I wrote off immediately to say I had left the 
bible in my room, and Knew nothing more of it. 
In fact, that it was impossible I could inadver- 
tently have put so large a book into a small 
valise. I said how muchI regretted that it was 
missing, but felt sure it would soon be found. 

In time there came another letter from Mary 
—kirnd, but I thought rather formal. She said. 
in the postscript, that nothing had been heard 

of the Bible. 

Months passed away, and though I had writ 
ten once or twice, I heard nothing from my 
cousin ; so I asked my mother to send me some 
Be>chwood news, 

Her answer annoyed me exceedingly. She 
told me the old lady had been much distressed 
by receiving several anonymous letters. The 
writer animadverted strongly on my grand- 
father’s will, and called upon his wife to make 
umends to those who were injured by it out of 
the small property she had at her own disposal. 

My mother said: *“* You can well imagine 
how painful such letters are, but the strangest 
thing about them is, that your grandmother is 
convinced that the person who has written 
them is in possession of the missing old Bible. 
One of the letters gives a little bit of family 
pedigree to prove the writer's acqua ntance with 
the subject, which she says could only have been 
procured in that way. I wish, dear Mark, the 
Bible had not been last seen in your possession, 
for really it makes things very awkward.’ 

\m I to understand from this,” I ex 
claimed, when I had finished reading the letter, 
‘that they suspect me of stealing the Bible 
and using it to frighten my old grandmother ?’ 

So greatly exasperated was I that I sent 
off, at once, a few indignant lines to my 
mother, which I requ sted her to show at 
3eechwood, because I would certainly not 
write there again while I lay under such a 
shameful imputation. 

She tried, in her next letter, to soften me 
down by saying I had taken an exaggerated 
view of the matter; of course the whole affair 








was very puzzling, but she had her own sus 
picions, which for the present she would keep 
to herself. My grandmother had been sadly 


troubled at my note, and Mary had burst into 
tears. 

My mother was evidently much annoyed on 
my account, though she tried to make light of 
it tome. I felt, however, very angry, especi 
ally with Mary, and stuck to my determina 
tion of not writing. Well, about two months 
before the time fixed for my _ return to 


England, a letter ume from Mary. She 
never alluded to the _ Bible, and tried 
to write as if nothing unpleasant had 
happened but she was evidently very un- 
comfortable Act first I felt glad of this, but on 
reading her letter over again better feelings 
pe-vailed. I begin tolong for the time when 





I could be with her, to talk it all over and try 
to discover the mystery She seemed sad and 


lonely ; told me of her grandmother's failing 
health, and that she herself had been under 
the doctor's care for some time. She con 
cluded by saying that they both were very 
anxious to hear from me. Just then I was 
busy, out back on a very rough part of the 
survey. I sent a few lines, however. to tell 
them of my speedy return, and by the next 
mail received another letter. ; 

Dear MARK Do not be angry if I again 


mention the Bible, and do not laugh if I 


tell you a very curious dream [ had about 


it the very night I wrote my last letter 
to you. I thought you and I were walk 
ing together across a wide field or stretch of 


moorland, for there was grass and heath in 
flower, and at last we came to a house, and 
went in to see somebody we knew, I don't 
know who. We walked into the parlor, a 
plain old-fashioned room, with chairs against 
the walls. On the side opposite the door was 
a table covered with a green cloth, and on that 
table was the Bible. You will say there was 
nothing extraordinary in dreaming about a 
thing one had puzzled over so much, yet all 
was so vivid and like reality. I told grand 
mamma, and described the place exactly, and 
she said she seemed to remember something 
like it. Well, a night or two ago I dreamt it 
all over again, and I feel convinced that 
wherever that room may be the Bible is. 
Grandmamma wants you to come to us as soon 
as ever you can after your return,” etc., etc. 

I made up my mind to answer thisin person, 
and two or three weeks more found me on my 
way home. 

It was again the pieasant month of June 


Looking back to the week I had spent | 


| when I steamed up the Mersey, and was met 
and warmly welcomed on the landing stage by 
| my father. I had much to hear and tellas we 
| traveled homeward, and happily the latter was 
such as to please those who cared for me, for I 
had got on well, and received the promise of an 


| excellent appointment in the Midlands; far 
better than a young mau of my age could have 


ters were waiting for me at the station, and I 
was escorted home in triumph. 

At the hall door stood my mother, who kissed 
me much and cried over me a little; then 
a white hand was held out to me, and a quiet, 
pathetic voice said, ‘‘ How do you do, Mark?” 

It was my cousin Mary. What a bound my 
heart gave, and how the blood rushed to my 
face when I saw her. The calm dignity, temp- 
ered with kindness, with which I had decided 
to meet her, was strikingly absent from my 
demeanour. There was a shout of laughter 
trom the young ones, and then my mcther ex 
plained that one of Mary's sisters had taken 
her place at Beechwood, while she had change 
of air and scene, which the doctor said she 
greatly needed. I was grieved to see her look- 
ing so thin and delicate, but I thought her, if 
possible, prettier and more loveable than be- 
fore. 

While we were partaking of a substantial 
tea, my father told me of a scheme he had 
! devised for the benefit of my mother and Mary, 
| and which they had only waited for my return 
|} to carry out. This was a fortnight’s tour 
| through Derbyshire, in which, as he was unabie 
| 





to leave, I was to be their escort. It was my 
, grandmother's native county, but my mother 
had not visited it since she was a child. 

After the younger ones had retired we sat 
and had a quiet chat by the open window. I 
noticed the care they all took of my cousin, the 
warm shawl brought for her, and the easy chair 
in which she was seated, and feared she must 
be very unwell. When she went into the hall 
for her bed candle, I followed her and said : 

‘* Ah, Mary—did you keep your promise?” 

Her lips quivered and she did not reply. I 
could not help an upbraiding look, but at the 
same time I pressed her hand warmly enough 
to show I was not unforgiving. I said no 
more and made up my mind not to do so until 
I had been completely exonerated about the 
Bible. 

Not the least delightful part of a journey are 
the antecedents—I mean, of course, a trip where 


the object is pleasure—the searching in guide | 


books and topographical dictionaries, even the 
packing up and inevitable Bradshaw. Great 
were my mother’s cares, and wonderful her 
arrangements and provisions against every 
imaginable contingency during her absence. 


My father said truly chat the sooner we were 


off the better, or she would be quite worn 
out. Mary was not allowed to exert herself, 
but she was quietly busy, and I thought looked 
better and brighter. 


At last we started, our first destinatian being 


the old Izaak Walton Inn, at Dovedale. There 
we spent three or fourdays very happily. My 


mother was a poor walker and would sit for | 
hours with her bock or knitting, gazing | 


dreamily at the impetuous little river, dashing, 


leaping, and eddying over its rocky.bed. Mary | 
and I, in the meantime, explored in every direc- | 


tion the beautiful, grotesque valley, so loved by 
the pleasant old tisherman who once dwelt be- 
side it. 


From thence we proceeded to Matlock, saw | 


Chatsworth and brave old Haddon Hall, and so 
on to the wild and desolate grandeur of the 
Peak. Even by this time my mother looked 
ten years younger, and the blush roses had 
returned to Mary’s checks. Our trip was 
nearly over, but one, to me most unpleasant, 
duty remained to be performed, and therefore 
we stayed at the town of C—~, about two 


miles from which Mrs. Lyton lived with her | 


daughter. 

They occupied, rent free, an o!d house be- 
longing to my grandmother. As they had 
from time to time made many complaints of 


its want of repair, she was anxious we should | 


see for ourselves what it required, and also 
dear old soul! show some kindness and atten- 
tion to those who, as she always remarked, 
‘*had seen a good deal of trouble.” 


The morning after our arrival my mother 


suggested that we young people’ should 
walk over to Mrs. Lyton’s and bring 


ier and Jane back to dinner; she feel- 
ing rather’ tired, would stay 
in the shady garden belonging to the hotel. 


We laughed at her for what we called her | 


duplicity, and at last with very wry faces 
started on our errand. 
Following our Jandlord’s directions we crossed 


expected. A tribe of young brothers and sis- | 


much, Mark. You have given me no oppor- 
tunity before.” 

‘*Very well, then, I will first state tne case 
to you. A young fellow loves a girl ver. much, 
‘but he is compelled to go abroad. While absent 
he works early and late to win her, and rever 
has a thought about her that is not loving and 
true. In the meantime the young lady stays 
at home, and although she has allowed this 
young fellow to believe that his love is not un- 
acceptable, listens to gossips and backbiters, 
and arrives at last at the conclusions that he is 
untruthful, dishonest, and in fact a thorough 
sneak.” 

‘Don’t, Mark!” said Mary, bursring into 
tears, “you are too cruel—a great deal too cruel 
If a suspicion® were ever forced upon me, it 
soon passed away, and I have been wretched 
about it. Inever thought you what you say. 
If I had, do you think I would be here with 
you now?” 

She cried silently for a minute or two and 
then went on—— 

‘* When the housemaid was asked about it, 
she said the Bible was in your room the even- 
ing before you left, and was not there when 
she went to sweep the room immediately after 
you were gone. She thought you had borrowed 
it. Poor grandmamma did not know what to 
think. Oh, those detestable women, what 
mischief they have made!” and stopping ata 
gate by the side of the lane she leaned against 
it and cried as though her heart would break. 

I could not bear to see her in such trouble— 
after all, how had she been in fault? I ven- 
tured to put my arm round her waist and drew 
her towards me. 

‘*Mary, dariing, the damages to my char- 
acter were very great, and I expect compensa- 
tion. Shall i have it?” 

She did not speak, but she allowed my arm 
to remain where I[ had placed it. 

** You must consent to be my wife.” 

There was silence for a moment or two 
longer, and then she wiped her eyes, placed 
her hand in mine, and said quietly : 

“*T agree, Mark.” 

Often since has that little scene flashed across 
my memory. It was but the other day when 
speakingatacrowded meetingonthecoalsupply 
of Great Britain, that a waft of wind came in 
at the open window and lifted the hair on my 
forehead. There it was all before me again— 
| the old gate, with the mountain ash on one side 
and the tangle of wild roses on the other; the 
blue sky, the pleasant breeze, even the old cow, 
gazing at us So thoughtfully. 

When at long last we reached the hotel, we 





quietiy | 


found my mother watching for us, and the 
table laid for dinner. I am afraid I startled 
my mother. 
** Well, where are our guests ?”’ said she, 
“They are not coming,” I answered. ‘ At 
| least we never asked them. But instead, 
mother darling, here is the lost Bible, and here 
| is my future wife!” 
[THE END.] 


—— es —_ 


Questioning. 


© mouth, as sweet as any mornin May! 
O lips, as rosy as the sunlight clow ! 
If | should sp ak the words which struggle so, 
What answer would you give to me to-day ” 
Would that white breast as soft'y heave, I pray, 
The gentle breath as calmly come and g9 
| When I had spoken’ Surcly, you must know 
Already ever; thing I have to say! 
Yet, maybe, telling it, I might obtain 
From your sweet influence sume grace of speech 
To make my wo ds not altogether vain: 
| Some gent'e phrase I !earned from you might reach 
Your tender heart ; and softly entering, make 
Dear Love, who lies half sleepicg there, awake. 


VY. Lit 
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Island Aquat’cs, 








some fields, and then entered a pleasant lane, | 


with steep, flowery banks on either side, here 
and there completely overarched by trees, All 
this time we were gradually ascending, and at 


last emerging on awide strip of moorland, made | 


for a white church spire in the distance, which 
we had been told tolook out for as aiandmark. 
I gave Mary my arm, for she was tired, and we 
walked leisurely on, enjoying the mountain 
air. the scent of the gorse and heather, and all 
the pleasant sights and sounds of a summer 
morning. 

‘You are very quiet, Mary,” I said at last. 

‘I feel puzzled,’ she replied. ‘‘Can I have 
been this way before? Everything seems fa 
miliar to me,’ 

‘It is only that odd sensation which some 
times comes over one, of having heard, seen or 
done the same thing before. The belief in the 
transmigration of souls must have risen that 
way, I think.” 

**Mark,” said Mary, earnestly, ‘tin some 
state of existence I must have been here be 
fore!” 

By this time we had crossed the heath and 
reached the village. A child standing by the 
gate of the first house told us that it was Mrs. 
Lyton’s, so we entered. A narrow walk be 
tween two high holly hedges took us to the 
front door, which was wide open. Finding 


neither bell nor knocker, we walked straight 
in, and passing through another open door, 
found ourselves in the presence of the 
occupants Mrs. Lyton started up hastily 





with an exclamation of surprise, and Jane 
threw a dress at which she had been working 
over a table at the end of the room. The 
warmth with which they greeted us was 
greater than usual, but I did not think it gen 
uine, and Mary's behaviour puzzled me, she 
looked so absent and bewiidered, and as though 
she hardly knew what she was saying. I did 
most of the talking—told them about my home 
ward voyage and the trip we had been taking, 
and was just coming to the invitation when 
Mary interrupted me very abruptly. 

‘*T must have been here before, Mrs. Lyton.” 

** Very likely, when you were a baby in arms,” 
she replied ; ‘* but you couldn't possibly remem- 
ber it.’ 

It was not then—-since,” said Mary, looking 
more and more bewildered. ‘ Mark, I remem- 
ber now ; it was in my dream—how strange! 
that is the table, and here,’ suddenly crossing 
the room and lifting up the dress, ‘‘is our old 
Bible!” 

Yes, there it was, sure enough, and you can 
imagine our various sensations at the dis- 
coyery, and the countenances of the delin 
quents, who made very lame attempts to 





account for its presence. Mary said nothing | 


more, good, bad, nor indifferent. Inthe midst 
of utter stagnation I rose, wished them good 
bye, and departed with my cousin, the Bible 
under my arm. 

We had recrossed the heath and entered the 
lane before either of us spoke, and then as 
Mary would not break the silence I did so. 

**Now, Miss Mary, you and I must have it 
out.” 

“IT have wanted to talk to you about it, very 
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The Death-Voice. 


\ TRUE STORY, 

‘*Do you believe in the Banshee, doctor?” I 
asked, as we sat around the fire one raw win 
ter’s night. The wind was rising outside there 
in the dark, and coming in little fitful gusts 
round the corners of the house, making the 
big horse chestnut outside bend with a faint 
tapping sound, as though ghostly fingers were 
craving admittance, 

‘I cannot answer that question,” said the 
doctor, as, after a moment's pause he removed 
his pipe from his mouth and emitted a cloud of 
blue smoke. ‘ But I had a rather curious ad 
venture once in which the Banshee, or some- 
thing like her, played a prominent part. If 


you care to hear it, I'll relate it just as it hap.- | 


pened ; but, first, I must premise that I never 
could make anything of it, and I do not see 
what the ghost or Banshee meant by appearing 
to me atall; however, you must judge for your- 
self, so here goes, 

And taking a deep pull at the tumbler of 
good Irish punch, which stood on the table be- 
side him, the doctor settled himself in his chair 
and proceeded thus : 

‘One raw March night about five years ago, I 
was summoned to attend a young lady living 
some four miles distant from the village where 
Ilived. The wind was high, with a light rain 
falling, the moon was obscured every now and 
then by the hurrying clouds, and altogether it 
was the sort of night a fellow would prefer 
mpending between the blankets to anywhere 
eise, 

** However, I rode along as quickly as the state 
of the roads would permit, my horse stumbling 
often over the broken stones, and not a soul to 
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' 
be seen abroad but myself. I clittered into 
Ballinrobe at a good pace, and drew up by 
a street lam» to look at my watch. Is was 
just ten m‘nutes past midnight, so I turned 


' down the road to Partry. 


| Partry, don’t you? Thought you did. 


‘By the way, you know General Ly . . 
ell, 


| anyway, just as [ came up to the lodge gates 


|; sudden low whispering way. 


| some sonnd to break the uncanny silence. It 


| horse and stared ahout me in a stupid manner, 


there, I noticed that the wind had suddenly 
fallen. It had been blowing a,gale, man, just 
a minute before ; and it was the most curious 
thing you can imagine when it fell into that 
I felt a shiver | 
pass over me for a second, and I stopped my 


and presently I found myself listening for 


| 


came. <A long, low moaning sound, ending in | 


| acry—a human cry—floating down the avenue 


| job was finished for when they attack you from 





| tend very ill—in fact [ could see she would not 


| after my horse, so [ knew he would be caught 


/} sound, and the low wind had a sob in it as it 


leading to Partry House, was answered by a 
shril! neighing from my horse, who swerved 


pressed. Once more I heard the words, only 


| this time they were, ‘ And the ship is gone.’ 


‘**A violent rattling of the window, a choking 
ery from the bed, and the girl fell back dead 

“That’s all, Jack. Its no use saying you 
don't bel eve. I don’t know what it was my 
self, but I heard and saw just what I tell you. 
They search the grounds high and low and 
found nothing. The old woman, Nelly, told 
me she had heard the cry at midnight that 
same night, but did not see anything; but she 


| declared the Fitzgeralds always had the Ban- 


shee after them and the dea'h-voice was surely 
heard when any of the family was about to die. 
‘Those words about the ship puzzled me 


| often. Asthe song has it they ‘have nothing to 


ao with the case.’ The whole thing isa mystery, 
‘cwould take some one cleverer than I am to 
explain away. All I know is I was neither 
drunk nor asleep and I saw and heard it ex 


! actly as I tell yov. People didn’t believe me, 


aside and nearly unseated me in his terrible | so I left off relating the story until your ques 


trijzht, 


| tion to-night brought it back to my mind ; and 


‘It was by this time pitch dark. The moon | often when I amalone I think it all over again, 


had set and I knew dawn wasa long way off. | 
I held the horse ficmly and patted his neck for | 
the brute was shivering under me and would 
neither advance nor go back a step. To say 
that I was not frightened would be to say an 
untruth. I was seared, but it was of human 
foes not of ghosts. Times were pretty bad in | 
Ireland and I didn’t know but I might be shot 
in mistake for a landlord, so I kept pretty 
quiet I tell you and waited to hear more. 

‘Ali this time the wind was muttering and 
whispering as though telling the trees some | 
weird thing was abroad ; and then right at my 
elbow rose a voice—now look here, Jack, you | 


and I seem to hear that vo'ce with the burden 
of its song, ‘ And the ship wen" down,’” 

The doctor was silent and the wailing wind 
took up his story and carried it out on the 
mists of the night. 


. . . . . 


I, the writer of this tale, can vouch for its 
truth, for I was present, and I heard the Death 
voice myself. Once since then I have heard it. It 
was when my uncle, my mother’s brother, died. 
His death was unexpected, as no one thought 
he was dangerously ill. There were no words, 
only the wailing, melancholy cry, like the Irish 
keen at a wake, and three sharp, quick, de 


may laugh if you like, but, begorra, man, if | cisive knocks on my bedroom door, just at 


you were there ’tisnt laughing youd be—right 
at my elbow, I say, rose a voice, a woman's 
voice, sweet and shrill, and the only words I ! 
could catch were, * And the ship went down.’ 
I never heard anything like it. The words |! 
died away in along piercing, wailing note that 
fairly «ade my beart stand still for a moment, 
while my poor horse shivered under me and I 
could feel the sweat pouring down his neck, 
Again the cry came creeping up on the wind, 
and something struck me from the horse and 
down [ fell in the darkness while he broke 
loose and weit up the read in a mad gallop. 


‘** When I gathered myself up out of the mud 
I found I was unhurt and, more lucky still, my | 
medicine-chest which I had strapped under my 
arm when I started from home, was quite safe. 
I made sure it was some Land Leaguers work 
and thet they had decamped thinking their 


vehind a hedge they don’t come out into the 
road to see how you are. A thought of ghost 
or Banshee never entered my head, and if it did 
I would have laughed at the notion. Being 
about a quarter of a mile from my patient's | 
house I walked on as quickly as I could and 
arrived there at about three in the morning, 
wet and tired. I knew my horse would never | 
stop till he got home sol was anxious to get 
through my work and hurry after him. 

‘“*IT found the young girl I was called to at- 





last over another day, andas her mother was 
in an anxious state, I determined tostay as 
longasIcould. A mounted groom was sent 


and put up all right.” 

**T sa’ down by the girl's bedside. She was 
in a semi-unconscious state, which I knew was 
the fore runner of death. The rain was rat- | 
tling against the windows, making a dreary 


came up from the river at the end of the lawn. 
The door of the room opened and an old 
woman entered. She came up to me and told | 
me she had something to say to mein another 
room if I wouldcome. Being idle at the mo- 
ment, I followed her. She closed the door and 
holding a lamp she carried up to my face, she 
asked me the very same question you put to 
me tonight: ‘Doctor, do you believe in the 
Ban-shee ?’” 

‘*Now look here,” I replied, ‘‘! don’t want 
any nonsense of that kind. ‘And the ship 
went down!’ My God, man! I started in 
spite of myself as the very same voice sang out | 
the ghostly words again. The old woman, 
with acry, grasped my arm and pointed to the 
uncurtained window. ‘The dawn was faintly | 
lighting up the east. The rain had ceased and 
there was but a slight breeze stirining the trees. | 
But, at the window was a dreadful thing. I | 
saw it, Jack, a head or face, more like a death’s 
head than anything else, draped in green and 
white, with one shining skeleton fiager beckon. 
ing, as it seemed, to me. It was there but an 
instant; as I looked it disappeared, and the 
moaning cry went round the house. 

**A call from the inner room made me shake 
off the old woman's grasp, and as I hurried to 
the bed I saw the dying girl siiting erect with- 
out any support. The curtains had been drawn 
aside from the window by Mrs. Fitzgerald, the 
young lady's mother, and both she and her 
daughter were gazing at a pane of glass against 
which the horrible face | had just seen was 





three o’clock in the morning, for the bells ofa 
neighboring church rang out the hour. |! 
opened the door, but there was no one there, as 
indeed there could not be, seeing that my maid 
and I were alone in the house, and she slept in 
my room, Early next morning the news came 
that he had died at3a.m. The death voice 
has always followed my mother’s family. I 
cannot account for it. I do not believe in 
ghosts, yet if I heard the Banshee to night ! 
would know that some one of my race and 
blood had gone with that voice on the wind 
across the dark and solenin river to the “ dim 


| mysterious shore.” Kir. 


oo 


A Great Savant But a Poor Fisherman 


After coaxing and flattering him for three or 
four days the judge finally consented to go fish 


|ing with us. There was nothing of the egotist 


about him, but his friends from Baltimore had 
given us to understand that he wasa great 
man, He wasa scientist, a savant, a philoso 
pher, a statesman, a historian, a geologist and 


|}a great deal more, and when we got him to 


talking about fish he gave us pointers on the 

tinny tribe clear back to the days o¢ the ark. 
After a sail of two miles we got down to the 

fishing grounds, and as it was just half-tlood 


|} each one had plenty of business on hand for 


the next hour. The judge was on my right, 
and while I was pulling in a lively fish every 
other minute he didn’t get a single bite. | 
heard him muttering and growling, but had no 
time to investigate. It was only after the run, 
and when each one was counting up from 
twenty-five to sixty as his catch, that the judge 
broke out with : 

‘*And here I've sat all this time and not 
caught a single one!” 

I took hold of his 1ine and drew it in and 


| there was a kingfish on each hook and both 


dead, They had drowned themselves. There 
was aroar of laughter, ard when it had sub 
sided the judge innocently protested : 

‘* Well, how was I to know I had a fish? 
The water is so deep I can't see ’em !"—Detror! 
Fre e Pre Ss, 





A Timely Hint, 


A minister and a wealthy member of his con- 
gregation were walking the beach admiring 


| the shells that had been cast up by the sea. 


‘*Can you tell me,” said the minister, * why 
this ocean is unlike—very unlike—my congre- 
gation?’ 

*T couldn't tell; no, sir. I am disposed to 
look upon your conundrums as frivolous.” 

‘* Sometimes they are, this one isn’t. It is 
based on a sad, solid fact.” 

* Well, I give it up, anyhow.” 

‘*Tr’s because the sea shells out.” ; 

And the wealthy member was wrapt i2 
thought for several minu‘es, 





Grounds for a Horrible Suspicion. 


He—And are you sure that I am the first and 
only man who ever kissed you? 

She—Of course Iam sure. You do not doubt 
my words, do you? 

He—Of course I do not doubt you, my darling. 
I love you too madly, too devotedly for that. 
But why, oh, why, did you reach for the reins 
the very instant [ ventured to put one arm 
around you, if you had never been there before! 


— 
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Mrs. Chinston’s Companion. 





The servant told her that Mrs, Chinston was 
in the garden, so she went there ; and guided 
by the sound of merry voices and the silvery 
laughter of pretty women, soon found her way 
to the lawn tennis ground, 

Mrs. Chinston was a lucky woman—so her 
friends declared—and as the oid saying goes, 


‘it is better to be born lucky than rich.” In | 


this case, however, the two blessi ngs went 
hand clasped in hand, for Mrs. Chinston was 
not only lucky but possessed of a fortune in her 
own right, and could well afford to indulge her 
capricious fancy to any reasonable extent. She 
was accustomed to a great deal of society, and 
delighted in filling her beautiful house every 
summer with a gay party of merry people. 
To-day the companion she had secured for 
herself was to arrive. She had been endeavor- 


‘ ‘ify her caprices in that direction, ; 
ing to gratity E | any of the painted 


which insisted on perfect grace and beauty. 
and now she was likely to succeed. Tor Ros> 
Marlowe had been engaged to take the place of 
the lately deposed companivn and Rose was a 
girl worth looking at. She was an orphan, and 
since her father’s death had resided with her 
aunt—a plain, commonplace, coarse-natured 
wo nan, who had made the poor girl's life miser- | 
able. 

"Mrs. Chinston was a distant connection of 
Rose’s dead mother. Having aslight acquaint- 
ance with Rose and hearing of her unpleasant 
situation, she took a notion to have her as her 
companion. 

Mrs. Chinston, as a rule, was in the habit of 
carrying out her fancies, so in course of time 
her letter reachied Rose Marlow at her aunt’s 
home in Welston. ‘‘I want you to come and 
live with me,” she wrote, and stated frankly 
that, being in need of a companion, she had 
fallen in love with Rose, and ended by offering 
her a home at Verlow, as her estate was called, 
and a liberal salary; in return for which Rose 
was to read and play and sing, and help enter- 
tain Mrs. Chinston in her dull moments, 
course poor Rose accepted the proposition with 
alacrity. Sitting in the cool fragrant garden 
under the shade of a giant elm, Mrs. Chinston 
and her guests were watching with great inter- 
est a single-handed tennis match being played 
between two college men, both of whom were 
capital players. 

**Good evening, Mrs. Chinston.” 

She turned a quick start of surprise. Before 
her in the green grass stood a girl—a slender, 
graceful girl—pale, oh, so pale and worn—with | 
large, dark, pathetic eyes, and hair of the sun- | 
niest gold, 

She was dressed very simply in a plain calico | 
dress and a coarse sun hat. 

The ladies grouped about in picturesque atti- 
tudes in elegant robes of every color of the rain- 
bow, stared superciliously upon the stranger 
and a cold disdain seemed to freeze them all, 

I: was Mrs, Cninston’s turn to be confused at 
this reception to her “fancy,” but she was the 
first to recover her composure. 

She knew that Rose Marlowe was very proud, 
with all her poverty, and Mrs. Chinson felt a | 
little ** taken back.” 


| 


of} amusing himself at her expense. 


TORO 


a‘tention—something really to be proud of, 
' she had found out—for each of the other ladies 
had appeared greatly flattered by any show of 
| interest in her own particular welfare, which 
he chose to evince. He was a great favorite 
with all the company and as the days went by 
| Rose awoke to the knowledge of the growing 
| jealousy and dislike for herself which the lady | 

ae began in various petty matters to dis- ; 

play. . 

It disturbed Rose greatly, until she remem 
bered that she had done no harm or wreng- 
| nothing to deserve it. Afcer that it annoyed 
| her very little and she went on in the even 
| tenor of her way. 

There was not an unmarried woman at Ver- 
low that wouid not have said “yes” with 
heartfelt gratitude to a proposal of marriage 
| from the owner of Cheepside. 

But Colonel Maxwell had much more sense | 
than to pin his faith or affection either upon 
dolis who had come to 
Verlow to dawdle away the long summer days 
and angle for rich husbands, | 

He admired Rose Marlowe from the very 
first. The simple earnestness of the girl 
charmed him. He perceived readily enough 
that her mind was not upon the matrimonial 
market, and so, as time passed, he awoke to 
the fact that he loved her dearly, and Rose 
could not help loving him in return, for this 
golden glory which had come into her lowly 
life made her very happy. 

Now Maxwell was far seeing, and he easily 
discovered the p2tty jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings around them, and one day he found out 
something far worse than he had anticipated. 

By accident he overheard a conversation of 
the lady guests who had been most zealous in 
their endeavors to win his ‘* manly affections,” 
a conversation which revealed a vile plot. 

They had laid a plan to wound and humiliate 
Rose Marlowe, and to make her believe that he, 
Colonel Maxwell. was to be married in the early 
winter to a Devonshire lady and had been only 
Frederic 
Maxwell sat silent and listened to every word 
of the plot. Then, with a curious twinkle in 
his handsome dark eyes, he lefc nis seat and | 
went straight into the garden in search of Rose. 
He found her in a cool, green arbor, and there i 
he told her of his great love for her, and begged 
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canes 
ridiculous character our tendency is to laugh, 


while if we had the ridiculous all through we 
probably would not laugh at all. Then 
laugh at attempted wit rather than at true 
True wit excites pleasure but does not 


produce laughter, as does buffoonery. We 


we 


laugh at the antics of a clown but not at the 


sayings of Moliere.” 
‘** What is the immediate cause of laughter?” 


‘It is the reflex action excited by the causes | 


I have mentioned acting through the brain and 


nervous system upon the respiratory muscles | 


throwing them into spasmodic action. Laugh 
ter is a spasm of the respiratory muscles accom 
panied by a relaxation of the muscles of the 
face and sometimes by the shedding of teats,” 
‘*At what age do people laugh most ?” 
“IT think it is not often the case that adult 
men laugh. They smile, but 


laughing is in | 


greater part confined to women and children. | 


A mere child laughs readily, and an elderly 
person who has long passed the middle of life 
is very apt to laugh at slight causes. This 
however, is dangerous for them to do as they 
may bring on apoplexy, or drop dead from 
some heart disease if they indulge too immod. 
derately. I have know several instances of 
death being brought on in this way by old 
people. Then persons of enfeebled faculties 
will laugh at certain things which would not 
excite risibility with an adult of well-ordered 
mind, A very curious circumstance connected 


| with laughter is that, especially with children, | 


and sometimes with women, and frequently | 


with old people, the visible expression of the 
emotion does not correspond with their real 
feeling. They laugh when surprised. I had 
a patient once who laughed whenever he saw 
a funeral, He meant to cry 
laugh. There was another who laughed im- 
moderately whenever he read the obituary 
columns of a newspaper. He said he did so 
because he felt so sorry. He would laugh from 
five toten minutes at a time before he could 
control himself.” 

**Do not ignorant people laugh more than 
the educated ?” 

‘* Yes ; that is because they have not been so 
accustomed to control their emotions as are 
people of refined Jife. But the reasons for 
laughter are most intricate. I have a patient 


j . 
who laughs over a solemn French book he is 





her to become his wife. 
They were together along time, and in the 


| cool of the evening they rowed down the river | 


in Colonel] Maxwell's boat. 

It was the first time that summer thata lady 
had been out rowing with him, and it was the | 
last drop in the bucket for the jealous hearts at | 
Verlow. They decided that the blow which 
they had planned should tall upon Rose’s de: | 
fenceiess head that very night. 

She was sitting in the garden in the moon- | 
light—she was very pale and still, but there 
was a calm look in her dark eyes which re- 
vealed a happy secret. 

The two who had formed the p'ot to destroy 
her happiness, drew near her now as though 
by accident, and pretending vot to be aware | 


| of Rose’s vicinity. 


‘ I should like to know,” remarked one, 





She arose and extended her hand cordially. 

* Why, Rose!” she exclaimed, pleasantly, ‘‘I | 
am glad to see you. Come with me to your | 
rocm, my dear.” 

For Mrs. Chinston was saying to herself: | 
* What a fright the child looks in that horrid | 
calico! Ill get her into one of my last season's | 
dresses as soon as possibile.” 

Rose followed her conducter quietly through | 
the beautiful garden to the house. Her head |} 
was erect and her eyes flashed proudly. 

‘She is ashamed of me,” thought the girl, 
choking back the sobs which began to rise in 
her throat. | 

Once up in her neat chamber Rose was at her | 
ease, 

Mrs. Chinston insisted upon arraying her in | 
one of her own dresses which was really | 
simple; and Rose accepted it because she felt | 
that as Mrs, Chinston’s companion, she must | 
not appear shabby in the presence cf that | 
lady’s guests, 

It was a fine evening about three days after | 
Rose Marlowe's arrival at Verlow that Colonel | 
Vrederic Maxwell, owner of Cheepside, the | 
neighboring estate, had wandered away from 
his fellow-sportsmen and was walking slowly | 
homeward through the fields, his thoughts | 
busy. His musings were suddenly awakened | 
by a faint, startled cry of agony. 

He sprang forward, and beheld on issuing 
from the woods a fearfui sight —there, twenty 
yards from him, was Rose Marlowe moving | 
here and there in wild fear, distractedly calling | 
for help, her dress, which had been evidently | 
ignited by one of the children’s firecrackers | 
thrown carelessly about, was on fire. | 

A group of frightened women was gathered 
a safe distance oif, holding their gauzy toilets 
about, fearful of coming in contact with the | 
unhappy girl, only lending her the aid of their | 
scream 4, 

Coming across the lawn at full speed were | 
several gentlemen. But Rose's life depended | 
on seconds. Her dress was composed of the 
lizhtest materials, and helped by the breeze— 
the motion—the flames were rising with fear- 
ful rapidity to her arms, her face. | 

She was becoming a piliar of fire. 

At the tirst glance Maxwell took all this in. 
In an instant he saw that there was but one | 
chance to save her, 

He had no coat to envelop her in, 

Beat as he might with his hands upon those 
flames he could not beat them out—at least, 
uatil they had done worse injury than even 
perhaps death. 

‘There was but one hope. 

The river, 

Rushing to the girl and throwing his arms 
firmly: ‘**Do not be |} 


| 
' 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


about her he exclaimed 
alarmed. Trust yourself to me, miss. The 
river—the river! Come—pray have no fear? 1 | 


can swim—I can support you!” 
Maxwell felt that he should never forget the 
glance of the dark eyes she turned on him. 
“ The river—the river! Thank heaven!” she 
cried, ** you have saved me! Where—where!” | 
It was close by-—here ac their feet. 
A miuute, and his arm was about her, and 
they had both plunged in. | 
Lhere was a blaze of light, a fierce hiss, then 
darkness, 
hen Maxwell in alarm found the girl had | 


| sent you to my wife! 


| generally believed that 


carelessly, ‘‘what Colonel Maxwell’s fiancee 
would say if she knew of his flirtation with 
Miss Marlowe?” 

‘** Yes, indeed,” sighed the other. ‘“ Poor girl, 
little does she dream of his behavior when he | 
is absent from her. He is the most unmitigated 
Hirt I ever saw in my life. I would like to see 
the to-be Mrs. Maxwell now, and——” 

She paused in speechless astonishment as 
Colcnel Maxwell suddenly appeared upon the | 
scene with Rose leaning upon his arm. He | 
bowed courteously. 

‘Tam most happy to be able to oblige you,” | 
he said, pleasantly. Ladies, since you desire 
so much to see Mrs, Maxwell, allow me to pre- 

you We were married this | 
evening. | 
Oh, the sensation, and, oh, the disappoint- | 


| ment and chagrin. | 


‘**Dear Frederic,” said Rose, gently, turning 
from them all and leaning her face against his | 
broad shoulder, ‘‘let us pray that we may live | 


long, long happy years together.” 
a ___—_—ee———— ' 
| 


Lizzie. 

1 wonder if all women air 

Like Lizzie is when we go out 
To theaters an’ concerts where 

Is things the papers talk about. 
Do other wimmin fret an’ stew 

Like they was bei .’ crucified— 
Frettin’ a show or concert through, 

With wonderin’ ef the baby criea 


Nov Lizzie knows that gran’ma’s there 
To see that everything is right, 

Yet Lizzie thinks that gran’ma’s care 
Ain't good enuff f'r baby, quite ; 

Yet what am I to answer, when 
She ki .d uv fidgets at my side, 

Au’ a: ks me every now an’ then: 
‘IT wonder ef the baby cried ’” 


Seems ‘ike she’s seen two little eyes 
A-pinin’ f'r their mother’s smile— 
Seems like -he heern the pleadin’ cri2s 
Uv one she thinks uv all the while; 

An’ so she’s sorry that she come, 
An’ though + he alius tries to hide 

The truth, : he’? ruther stay to hum 
Than wonder ef the baby cried 


Yes, wimmin fo ks is all alike 
By Lizz’e you kin jedge the rest ; 
There never wus a little tyke, 
But that his mother loved him best, 
An’ nex’ to bein’ what | be— 
The husband u/ my gentle bri ‘e 
I'd wisht I wus that croodlin’ wee, 
With Lizzie woaderin’ ef [ cried. 
—Chicage News. 
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Laughing and Weeping. 











Why we laugh and why we weep are mys- 
terious questions that few can answer. I! is 
we laugh for joy and 
weep for sorrow, but the influences that cause 
men to thus give vent totheir feelings are as 
eccentric as they are varied. To turn light on 
the problem a Washington Post reporter 
sought Dr. W. A. Hammond. 

‘IT suppose the most prominent cause of 
laughter,” he responded, in a reply to a ques- 


| tion, “is a sudden revolution of the emotions, 


that is, a change from one emotion to another, 
especially when the changes are of a pleasant 
character. Thus, for instance, when we have 


| ery for ten minutes on such occasions, 


reading. He laughs over it in a most excitable 
manner, but what he laughs at I cannot 
imagine,” 


‘* What are the facts in regard to weeping?” 

“Weeping, the shedding of tears, is rarely 
indulged in by adult men of good minds for 
causes of real sorrew. Old persons, women 
and children, weep; men of well ordered minds 
do not. 
pain; he may groan, but he does not shed tears, 


rather than to | 


Man does not weep, as a rule, under | 


though children and women will do so often cn | 


slight occasions.” 

‘** What produces weeping?” 

Generally physical pain. Adults do not 
usually express sympathy for real suffering 
with tears, It is a very curious thing that 
men will witness the real suffering of a poor 
woman having her leg amputated in a y;er- 
fectly stoica! manner. They gotothe theater, 
and seeing a girl taking the part ofonein dis- 
tress, shed tears during half the play. I have 
looked upon many distressing scenes unmoved, 
so far as weeping is concerned, but upon watch- 
ing acted suffering I have had tears come into 
my eyes. A remarkable examp!e of this prin- 
ciple is that of Nana Sahib, the Indian muti- 
neer. He could never read a pitiful story 
without crying over it, yet he inflicted the 
most horrible tortures on the men and women 
who fell into his hands and seemed to enjoy 


| their misery.’ 


‘* At what age do people weep most readily ?” 

‘“‘The proclivity to shed tears is very well 
marked in old people, especially when they are 
suffering from some brain disease, such as 
apoplexy, or have suffered from it. They weep 
over trifles. I had under my care at one time 
one of the most eminent gentlemen of his 
time, who occupied a post next to the highest 
under the government, who would cry because 
his coffee was cold, and yet that man’s mind 
in its best condition was one of the best this 
this country ever produced. I have seen him 
He was 
suffering from brain disease. Some people 
can't weep even when they want to, though 
| the grief of these persons is very distressing, 
and is very apt to produce serious disturbance 


| of the nervous system, and when tears do come | 


| it is a great relief for them.” 
| ‘*What effect do these 
| people?” 
| ‘“T think that laughter is better for mankind 
| than weeping. I think those 
which tend to produce laughter, tend, other 
| things being equal, to prolong life, while those 
| circumstances that tend to produce weeping 
| and emotional distress tend to sborten life. 
i; What harm might excessive laughter 
| cause?” ; 
| ‘*It might cause death.’ 
| ‘**What would be the 
| 
| 


emotions have on 


effect of excessive 
weeping?” 

‘* People are much more apt to die from that 
than from laughter. Laughter kills only as it 
interferes with the a‘tion of the heart or as it 
would restrict the muscles of respiration so 
greatly that they press upon the large muscles 
of the neck and cause apoplexy; whereas 
weeping produces heart disease quite often. It 
is better to laugh than to weep, that is certain. 


a 


Midsummer Books and Pleasure. 

In the very heart of midsummer there are 
few books that you care to read. For now is 
the season of rest from all books which are read 
for instruction. As for reading to be amused 

the time that you have for amusement is now 
spent in the open air. : 
romance of living are in the mountains, or on 
the lakes and the sea. 
a lvric in summer, when you can take a canoe 
and paddle upa shady stream, with the lily 
pads crowding around the bow, and the alders 
| and birches leaning toward you, while some 
bird along the shore pipes a song for you tothe 
very music and rhythm which Shelley and 
Keats once caught? 

Or if you scorn lyrics, but love adventure, 
why shou!d you read a romance of Africa or the 
Wild West, when you can within six hours of 
the city find very respectable mountains—out 
of reach of the mob of summer boarders— where 


amusements | 


The poetry and the | 


Why should you read | 


| 
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Housecleaning Time. 


LADIES | 
LOOK HERE! 


What do you want 
better than PHENIX 
LESSIVE to assist 
you in this laborious 
work? 


For any cleaning purpose it has 
no equal, Buy only the imported 
article, with address of manufac. 
turer on every package. 


Esl. PICOT 


PARIS, FRANCE. 








moss-covered ridges and over rocky summits 
far away from the haste and no'se of the m2:- 


ket, in the clean air of the high levels. You 
can do this in forty eight hours, and return tu 
work, feeling that ‘‘you have had a little 
romance in yours,’ prosaic as the rest of tle 
week may be. And you are not too o'd at forty 
or fifty, or sixty for that kind of romance. You 
can roll off a decade of years forevery thousand 
feet of altitude, and on amountainsummit you 
are, like Faust, a very young man again, with 
the world to win and hope to do it.— Lis’. 
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German Cheek. 

A gentleman was traveling in a smoking 
compartment on the New York Cen‘ral the 
other day, and at a certain station a German 
entered the carriage and took his seat opposite 
to him. When the train had started, the 
German, noticing the other's Havana, inquired 
if he could ob'ige him with a cigar. The Amer 
ican, astonished at the request, reluctantly 
pulled out his case, and saw with disgust the 
other select the best cigar he could find, and 
produce a match from his pocket and light it. 
After taking a few puffs, with evident enjoy- 
ment, the German, beaming at his companion 
through his spectacles, said, atlably : 

*T vould not haf droubled vou, but I bad a 
match in mein boggit, und I did not kacw vat 
to do mit ir.’ 
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cause the gastro-intestinal disorders to which i fants are so 


subject are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 


properties of cow’s milk ina digestible form. Cow's m 
produces a coagulated mass of curd and cheese 


immature gastric juice is utterl 


This is one of the several reasons why infants’ food re 


quiring the addition of cow's milk fail asa diet in hot 


weather 
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THOS. LEEMING & CO., Montreal, 
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fter the run, 
g up from 
at the judge 


you can climb for hours along winding trails, 


broken away from him. 
or strike out into the unbroken woods, along 


Hardly had he risen to the surface when he 
heard her address him fervently. 

‘ thank you, you have saved my life!’ 

‘You can swim ¢” he asked, surprised. 


been reading something rather calculated to 
| excite grief and we come to something of a 


J. W. Cheeseworth 


Together with every description of Faney- 
Work Goods, Stamping, ete. 








me and not , 
A Matter of Acoustics. 


~ ft in ani “Oh, yes, well; but in my awtul terror I | \ a . 
an Seige eG ed TAILOR AND DRAPER —_ ald & Silver Fringes Laces, Cords, Tassels, ete, 
. Ket ashore,” 1 OO Kir 1g Sst. West - ‘ 
; W. C. MORRISON’S 


: Seah 
a ane ai “Can [ help you?” Seen 
had a fish? Ps did not answer, but struck more quickly 

'*? rif ° 
: Det Maxwell held back. He saw eager hands ex 

tended to her. He saw her step on the bank, | 
then reel and drop into the arms of a maid of | 
Mrs. Chinston’s. 

Maxwell, having no desire to pass through 
the crowd of excited guests in his wet and | 
soiled clothes, swam rather lower down and | 
landed near his boathouse. | 
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SPECIAL LINES 161 King Street West 


Nerges, Lawn Tennis and Summer Suitings 


Also a large assortment of 


r of his con- 
h admiring 
the sea, 

ster, ‘* why 
my congre- 


A few days later | 
lose left her room and came down-stairs look 
ny fair and sweet in the pretty white organdie, | 

; tritumed with ruffles and lace, and a fragrant 

L red rose in her golden braids. 

Col. Maxweil was one of the guests—he ad 
vanced from amid the crowd— ‘lam rejoiced, | 
Miss Marlowe, to see you so recovered, [| 
hoped you had escaped all injury, but I fearec 
ee would be hurt more than yuu appear to 
2, | 
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be the fastest writing machine in the world. 
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wrapt in 


“And that I am not, [ owe all to you,” she 
THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE- By Frances Hodg- 


_— Said, as she frankly gave him her hand, * You 

° SUZRestion saved me from tearful injury, if not | son Burnett. Ree era ct Tee aad ieee ee 25e. : 

1e first and death—and—-and how can I ever repay the | 0 OZ QD ——E Ul SO ——__ | MEH ALLAH—BBy SS. Baring Gould............. 400 GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Sireet East 
LIGHTLY LOST—By Hawley Smart 30c. 





debt ¢” 

To say you thank me, Miss Marlowe—with 
the pleasure of having served you—is reward : 
enough,” he said. ‘ Alter all my service was ' ' : 
Small, You see ycu could swim.’ He was at ‘* Where were you, Sally, when you heard me call you for dinner? 
her side during the entue evening, aud Ruse ** Acroas the street.” 
Souzht her own room, conscious of having ‘* And where were ou when you didn’t hear me call you to go to bed? 
been the object of Colonel Maxwell's undivided “In the corner.”—Life, 
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Is the World Growing Better ? 


The question is frequently asked whether on 
the whole the world is growing better or worse, 
whether mankind to day are more moral, honest 
and humane than their ancestors of one or two 
centuries ago? There are always those who 
are disposed to praise ‘‘the good old times” 
and see nothing but degeneracy in the pres- 
ent. The talk about ‘‘these degenerate days” 
dates back to Homer, whose song abounds in 
complaints of the decay of manly virtue in com- 
parison with the strength and valor of the 
heroes whose feats he celebrates. Despite 
the utterances of pessimists, ancient and 
modern, no mind that has thoroughly cleared 
itself of cant and is capable of taking a calm 
and impartial survey of life and manners as 
gleaned from history. literature and personal 
observatlon can doubt that the world is by 
slow degrees improving. People are certainly 
more humane and philanthropic than they 
used to be. Look for instance at _ the 
public excitement aroused over the 
Maybrick poisoning case, only one out of 
many in which a capital conviction upon 
what appears rather dubious evidence has 
stirred up a wide-spread agitation for the re- | 
mission of the death penalty. A hundred years | 
ago our ancestors hung men and women in | 
batches for such offences as sheep stealing and 
coining and nobody's sensibilities were out- | 
raged. Who in those good old days among the 
well-to do ever troubled themselves about the | 
condition of the poor? A few sentimentalists 
and agitators perhaps, but the great mass of | 
society regarded the “lower classes” as born 
to suffer and sometimes to starve, and thought 
nothing further about the matter. Even the 
most casual acquaintance with modern litera- 
ture will show that the social question is now 
every where regarded as one of supreme import- 
ance. Leaders of thought are abandoning the 
abstractions of metaphysics and dogmatic 
theology and turning their attention to the 
condition of the masses, 
Prisoners’ aid societies, fresh air funds anda 
thousand practical for the 
rescue of fallen hunianity and the relief of suf- 
fering, testify to the growing consideration for 
the happisess of others, which is one of the 
There was noth- 
ing resembling it a hundred yearsago. Leta 
child be cruelly treated, and how quickiy the 
public indignation is aroused against actions 
which a few generations ago would have passed 





betterment of the 


similar schemes 


characteristics of our times. 


as matters of course. There is far more kindli- 
ness and sympathetic brotherly feeling among 
much 


in spite of the clerical and 


men 


to-day than ever there was before 


less intolerance 


other bigots, and an increasing recognition of 
the truth that ‘tan injury to one is the concern 
of all.” Wars are becoming less frequent not- 


withstanding the far greater clashing of inter- 
estsand mutual rivalries consequent upon com 
mercial expansion. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that men are less honest either in public 
or in private matters than they were of old, 
that the frauds and 
swind!es and robberies, politica! or otherwise, 


when it is considered 
committed throughout the whole continent are 
for our 
paper. Before the days of the telegraph and 
enterprising journalism, the 
crimes and misdeeds which make us sigh over 
the depravity of would 
vutside the locality 
[he worst of the 
never have been heard of 
to leak out 


focussed edification in a single news- 


nine tenths of 


these modern days, 


never have been heard of 


where they were committed. 
political jobs would 


at al r if they happened would 


have been regarded as quite in the usual course 


yusiness, Int 


he good old days, politicians 


bribed wholesale and sold 


m@fituencies by 


themselves to governments for titles, oftices or 


estates, without causing any scandal. It 


looked on 
certainly improving, but we 


was 


as a necessary evil. The world is 


may be certain 
that some of our descendants in the latter part 
»f the twentieth century, when things are still 


better, will in turn be found denouncing the 


degeneracy of the age and looking back regret 
fully to the good old nineteenth century as the 


vanished golden age. It is human nature 





Mountain Railways. 





Among the many wonderful feats of engin 
eering with which the present time is so replete 
be placed the facilities by 


must which high 


elevations are ascended by railways. In Swit 
zerland, as one might expect, particular atten 
tion is paid to mountain railroading with such 
success that one can already attain to a great 
A Bel 
ian paper says that the inclined railways that 
considered steep, with 
of 30, 4 and 50 per cent., are now re 

legated tu the wonders that have been. It 

states that Mount Pilatus is now climbed by a 

gradient which is officially stated to be 48 per 

cent., but which sometimes attains to 75 per 

cent. The start is made from Alpnach on the | 
Lake of Lucerne and in ninety minutes the | 
summit is reached, the traveler being com- 
fortably dragged in his carriage up the precip- 
itous peaks of this celebrated mountain, which 
is more than 2,000 metres high—nearly a mileand 
ahalf. The traveler is assured that he is per 
fectly safe, yet many of them make the ascent 
with closed eyes and hands tightly clenched, 
It will soon be unnecessary for the lazy tourist 
to adopt Mark Twain's method of climbing the 
mountains by means of an agent. 


elevation by means of the iron horse. 


once were gradients 





Mr. W. O. Forsyth bas succeeded in impress- 
ing the German publishers with an apprecia- 
tion of the value of his work. In the autumn 
several of his works will appear, published on 
the continent. A series of piano Etudes anda 
Fantaisie Caprice for the violin will be among 


1 00 | the number. 


. 
I have frequently been asked ‘‘ why don’t you 
| ventilate this abuse? Why don’t you expose 
that humbug?” and other questions of similar 
import in reference to the hundred and one 
| little pieces of arrogance, ignorance, and pre- 
sumption that come before the public in general, 
but which are perhaps more readily seen by 
| musicians themselves. The question itse!f, and 
the implied compliment to my championship of 
truth which is conveyed in the appeal, are very 
flattering to my reputation for fearless scoring 
of charlatanismt but—— I am afraid that if I 
were to tilt at every windmill that my sensitive 
friends descry,on the horizon I should havea 
better reputation for hotheadedness, than for 
discretion. No, I do not expect to set the 
whole musical world right, and I won’t try 
to; but I will help you, gentle reader, if you 
wish to do a little sweeping in front of your 
own door. If you are dissatisfied with any 
phase of musical effort in this neighborhood, 
kindly write me a letter saying what you 
feel and think upon the subject, and equally 
kindly try and muster up enough courage to 
sign it with your own name, and it shall 
appear in this column, always provided 
that it is not too abusive and personal. I 
am sure that nothing would please the conduc- 
tors of SATURDAY NIGHT better than that its 
musical column should be a debating ground 
where questions of moment to the profession 


may be ventilated. 
> 


O. B. Sheppard has engaged the following 
musical attractions for the Grand Opera House 
this season: Carleton Opera Co., one week; 
Duff Opera Co., one week; Juch Opera Co., 
three nights and matinee; Boston Idea) Opera 
Co., three nights and matinee; the Corsair 
(Rice’s), one week; the Bostonians, three 
nights and matinee; Nadjy, one week; Said 





| Pasha, three nights and matinee; Emma 
Abbott Grand Opera Co., one week, and 
Evangeline, three nights and matinee —a 


total of seven and a half weeks of music by 

the best American companies. Mr. Sheppard 

is also negotiating with Patti and her grand 

opera company and feels certain of closing a 

two nights’ engagement. By the way, Patti's 

manager only asks $15,000 for the two nights. 
. METRONOME, 





The Little Bird That Tells. 





For Saturday Night. 
A farm house garden, years ago 
A wee mnaid trotting to and fro 
In search of that bird—one of childhood’s cares— 
The bird th.t mothers’ watching shares 
Close-eying the lawn—each ho.low and mound, 
But th: tel!-tale bird was not to be found 


She wonders if, with childish fear, 
He watches, aye, the little girl here 
Or if he sometimes goes away, 

To where the rest of the children pla) 
And tells of their not wearing hata, 


And when they pet the “scratchy ” cates 


And can he see into all upstairs, 
And know when the rest don’t say their prayers 
Dees he go and tell on Sabbath days 
The fun they're having aint Sunday plays, 
Don't folks ever catch him and kill h'm dead 

‘ He’s a mean little bird,” aloud, she said 


Her search of the lawn is now complete, 
She enters the garden with eager feet, 
And patiently peers in each leafy nook 
For a bird with a rather uncommon look 
‘ If once I saw him,” 
‘I'd lock around for him, after this 


said little miss, 


He can't be like another bird, 
For they won't tell me a single word 
And this one whispers, mam. said,” 


And then she laughed and shook her head, 


to.a 


She mustn't tell more,” she said, ‘‘ to-day,” 


Or p'raps he'd hear and go away. 


I watched a bird, way up in a tree 


He was lookin’ down almost at me 


So I said out loud—not s'posin’ he’d know 


Little birdie, where did my daughter go 


And he never answered a single word, 


So he couldn't have been the right kind of bird 


Dear little heart ; its your innocent face, 


( nomarred by a single world-wise trace 


Your chubby cheeks where the 


blushes rise, 





The tl whts that shine in your baby eyes 
Like pebbles that lie in deep clear weils- 
Your face, little girl—is the bird that “‘ tells.” 
FRANCES BURTON CLARE 
a 
The Drama. 
A gentleman living in the city, who was 


much interested in the extract from the 7'hea- 
fer, concerning Adelaide Neilson, published in 
two sends me the 
verses on the death 
of a young English actress, whose early death 


this column weeks ago, 


following sketch and 
terminated the prospects of a bright career : 
“Some few years back there was a young and 
graceful actress in London, Eng., whose sim- 
plicity and goodness gained for her the esteem 
of all who knew Her name was Nelly 
Moore. She was the Ada Ingot to Sothern’s 
David Garrick at the Haymarket Theater, and 


her. 


the original ** Lancashire Lass" in H.J. Byron’s 


drama of that name. She died while yet very 
young and was buried in Brompton Cemetery. 
Soon after her burial a piece of cardboard was 
found on her grave, with some lines written 
in pencil. Believing that they have never been | 
in print before, possibly the readers of SATUR 
DAY NIGHT might like to read them. 
NELLY MOORR, 

Thalias’ gifted votress, chaste and fair, 

Thy loss, how many with thy kindred share ! 

In art and nature unaffected grace 
that lit thy fairy face 
Thy spotless life, affectionate, devout, 


Shone in the charm 


In fond remembrance dwells undimm'd by doubt; | 
That is our solace while the surging tear 
Flows in a flood for one beloved and dear 
Now from this wor:d thy spirit finds release, 
No vain segrets should chase thy lasting peace, 
While all who knew thee feel thine exit sore, 
Dear sainted Nelly —guileless Nelly Moore 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


| an empty beer bottle beside it, and a little 





M. Damala, the husband of Sara Bernhardt, 
died in Paris last Sunday of cerebral conges- 
tion. 


> 


- Maggie Mitcheli owns up to fifty-seven years, 


She has waited long for the sensation and the 


advertisement of divorce! 
. 


Mr. J. A. Toole, a well-known theatrical man, 
will be the local manager of the Toronto Opera 


House for the coming season. 
7 


Mr. John Nicholson, who was treasurer of 
the Grand Opera House when Mrs. Charloti‘e 
Morrison was the lessee, is in the city on a 
visit to his sister, Mrs. Morrison. Mr. Nichol- 
son is a resident of New York and holds a posi 


tion in the custom house there. 
* 


Rosina Vokes says she knows a delightful 
man in England (who is suspected to be Cecil 
Clay), the father of a bright little six year-old 
boy. One day he asked the youngster what 
profession he would like to follow when grown 
up. ‘Oh, a p’liceman or a soldier,” was the 
quick response ; but seeing a look of disappoint- 
ment in the paternal face, he added: ‘ But 
after all, papa, if the worst comes to the worst, 


I can always be an actor.” 
o 


Stephen Fiske in his Random Reminiscences 
in the American Musician relates the following 
anecdote as one of the late E. A. Sothern’s 
irrepressible practical jokes: ‘‘ One night in 
London just as the audience were going into 
the St. James’ Theater (of which Fiske was 
manager), a dray drawn by four horses blocked 
the street, and an immense sugar hogshead 
was unloaded in front of the door. Carriages 
were stopped; people could not get to the box 
office, and confusion was worse confounded. 
When Manager Fiske had regulated matters 
by having the hogshead rolled away, he hap- 
pened to touch it and found that it was empty. 
Inside was tacked an ordinary note from 
Sothern inviting his friend to dine with him at 
his convenience. 

‘“* Fiske retaliated the next day, when he hired 
two drays and béught two loads of the largest 
packing cases in which to convey his card and 
a formal acceptance of the comedian’s invita- 
tion.” 





= 


The Devil's Sonata. 


A remark made by Metronome in his fine 
musical column in SAruRDAY NiGcutT, August 
17, that a ‘“‘witty Frenchman has said ‘if 
Joachim plays like a God, Sarasate plays like a 
Devil,’” reminded me of a concert I once at- 
tended at St. James’ Hall, Picadilly, some five 
or six years ago. I was living at the timeina 
| queer old house in a dingy square in Bays- 
water. It was a French pension, solely for 
| daily governesses, or those looking “for a 
place;” and it was filled with women of all 
ayes, mostly foreigners. 

The life of a daily governess in London is not 








brightness and humor; and it is well that it is 
so, for at best it is a depressing life. How well 
I remember it! 
ends meet and keep up a Jady-like appearance 
on $6 a week. Some of my readers will per- 
| haps think that $6 a week is pretty good pay, 
when one can clothe oneself so cheaply over 
there as compared with Canada. Well, in 
the first place if you are a stranger in 
London and quite alone there, it behooves 
you to find a boarding-house of excep- 
tional respectability; so that you cannot 
go to a very cheap place. At the very least 
you will pay $4 a week for board and room, 
leaving $2 for washing, dress, rent of piano (if 
| you teach music you can hardly be without 
one) and tu’penny ‘bus or underground railway 
fares, as the distances are long in London, and 
often one’s pupils live far apart. At Madame 
Roland's there were at that time but two Eng- 
lishwomen, one Scotch girl, the dearest and 





prettiest: little woman in the world, and my- | 


self, a descendant (be not doubtful, O reader) 
of the kings of Connaught. Home rule for 
| ever! Forgive my little burst of patriotism. 
| We English-speaking people chummed to- 
| gether, that is all but one little old governess, 
| whom it would take the pen of a Dickens to 
describe. To say that Miss Andrews was 
eccentric would be to ‘*draw it mild.” She 
was decidedly a little mad. She took a violent 


fancy to me because of the brogue, and she | 


would often corner me up when I was in my 
greatest hurry, only to hear me say “me 
‘darlin’” over and over again. 
little Bohemian club and had delightful even- 
ings in Birdie Gray's room, which was larger 
than Dot’s (my Scotch girl) or mine, and 
which had besides a nice piano in 
corner. I wonder would the rich grocer’s 
wife at Brixton, to daughters Dot 
gave lessons in German and music, have had 
anything more to do with her, if she saw her, 
as I have often seen her, sitting after a long 
day's teaching in a shabby but eminently be- 
coming old velvet wrapper, smoking a cigarette 
and listening to Birdie’s sweet, melancholy 
voice as she sang that lovely thing of Jean 
Ingelow’'s ‘‘Ships are a-crossing at Sea,” while a 
pair or two of manly legs roved about some- 
where in the background. Well—never mind! 
is was very innocent enjoyment, as most 
Bohemian enjoyments are, and it helped us all 
wonderfully through next day's dull work. I 
shall never forget the first evening I knocked 
at Miss Andrew's door with an invitation to 
join our meeting in Birdie’s room ! 


whose 


out ‘‘comein” and as I had never been there 
before I was amazed when I got inside. Miss | 
A- would not allow a maid or dust pan any- 


where near her, and she did her own cooking | me and he 
| f , 


up there, and gave lessons on the violin for she | 


was very clever and could always get pupils. 


This night she was sitting up in bed with | home in our tu’penny bus to the dingy old | 


a garment something like a watchman’s great- | 
coat round her shoulders. Close against her | 


| bed was a very large round table which revolved 
| so that when she touched it she could turn it | 
| around and get whatever she wanted without 


most incongruous articles. <A pair of dirty- | 
white satin shoes, a violin, a ham-bone with 
roll of bread, 
objects lying | 


hunk of cheese with a broken 


| 
| 
| 
| 
getting out of bed. It was covered with the | 
| 
were some of the extraordinary 


| cheek by jow! upon ir. 


‘** See, my dear,” she said, as I entered, “ how | 


convenient it is when Im in bed, just touch 
the table and there I have my lunch all ready, 


a very enviable one, but it has its glimpses of 


And how hard it was to make | 


We got up a} 


one | 


| do not know if she herself ever met him before, 
| but now she rushed up to him, seized him in 
| her arms, and kissed him on both cheeks, much 
| to my horror, though the little man did not 


| dear Irish creature who loved Sarasate with all 


She called | pep soul,’ making rather free with my affec- | 


| tions, I thought. 


| in the world. 


| action.” 


NIGHT. 





Again, there is my violin and the tickets for 
Sarasate’s concert. Have you ever heard him? 
No, of course not, you dear !rish creature! 
Well, you must come with ne to morrow, [ll 
introduce you to him, my dear, I speak 
Spanish. He'll be delighted to meet anyone 
who can speak Spanish, my dear. You know, 
my dear, he is just like t':e devil. No, my 
| dear, I mean he plays like the devil—no: that 
| Tever heard him play—I mean the devil, my 
dear, but there, there, you will understand me, 
vou dear clever Irish creature, just like your 
nation, dear, ignorant, clever creatures. No, 
my dear, I can’t come to your delightful little 
‘lub, thank you all very much. Be ready, my 
dear, to-morrow, we must be in good time. Oh, 
don’t go, don’t gu!” she called shrilly after me, 
“T want to get that Irish word right again. 
Will you say it just once my dear, ‘me dawlin’ ; 
I can’t get the Ratall. Irish people must have 
a special kind of tongue, I think.” Thus she 
ran on while I said ‘‘me darlin” five or six 
times, and at last fairly ran out of the room. 

Next day we set out in atu’penny bus for 
the concert. Miss Andrews and I got separ- 
ated somehow, and she screamed at me volubly 
‘in French all the way, much to the amusement 
of the other passengers and to my distress, till 
at last I looked steadily out of the window 
and took no notice of her, though I could hear 
her telling her neighbor—a fat old lady—that I 
was ‘‘a dear Irish creature, my dear; a little 
excitable and violent, just like her poor, wild 
country, you know,” until the fat old lady, as 
I could see by the frightened look on her face 
evidently took me for a dangerous lunatic, and 
I could joyfully have punched Miss Andrews’ 
head. We got a very good place in the gallery 
at St. James’ Hall, and for a while we watched 
the aristocracy assembiing in the seats be- 
neath until the arrival of the Princess of Wales 
and suite, when the concert at once com- 
menced. 


Miss Andrews was very quiet for she wasa 
thorough musician, but she had a very large 
Gamp-like umbrella with her and a roll of 
bread of extraordinary length which she had 
bought at a little French restaurant in Bond 
street and which added to her odd appearance. 
She wore a large straw hat like a basket up- 
side down tied with green ribbons, and an 
amber necklace, and some kind of coat like an 
overgrown boy's jacket which with her little 
weazened face and bob-curls looked, to say the 
least of it, remarkable. First came Joachim 
| with his calm phlegmatic face and slow move- 
ments. He played divinely and was encored 
over and over, but I was all impatient for the 
appearance of Sarasate. At last the great 
Spanish violinist came on the stage and was 
greeted with round after round of applause, 
while Miss Andrews began to get excited, and 
stood up in her seat crying, ‘‘ WelcomeSenor !” 
| and something else in Spanish just as though 
he could hear her. Sarasate was to play The 
| Devil's Sonata by Tartini; and surely no music 
| inthe world suited his style better. Heis alittle 
man with very big fierce-looking mustache, and 
a bright, keen look. There is a legend attached 
to the Devil's Sonata which runs thus: One 
| night Tartini after a long day’s study during 
| which he failed to get the proper inspiration 
for ascene in an opera he was composing, threw 
| hiraself on his bed, much dispirited and fell 
int> a deep sleep. He thought that, as he lay 
' 
| 








there his door opened, and a man clothed in 


sombre garments, with a livid face, and great 
burning eyes entered and taking up the violin, 
began to play. Never did human hands pro- 
duce such sounds, and Iartini fairly wept with 
| delight and shuddered with horror as the 
Devil played on and on till at last the strains 
becoming wilder and wilder ended in a 


Seizing his violin he remembered some 
| of the music but not all and then he wrote 
what Pablo Sarasate was about to play. 
I shall never forget it. The opening move- 


| ment came slowly and softly, with a note 
of despair in it, and presently the music 
| swelled up and filled the great hall as 


| with the shriekings of the damned, until it 
seemec 
sobbing: out upon the air. Sarasate, too, acted 
in unison with the violin; he moved rapidly 
| from one side to the other, his eyes dilated, his 
whole figure enlarged, his face illumined and 
was grand with the soul of the man which shone 
through his great eyes. Wilder and wilder 
grew the music, until the wonderful movement 
ended in an accumulation of sounds that I can- 
not describe. A hundred voices seemed united 
in a mighty cry for pardon that might well 
reach God’s throne ; and I could hardly believe 
that one man alone could produce such sounds. 
I was overwhelmed, The tears were running 
down my cheeks, though I knew nothing of 
| them, while Miss Andrews waved her roll of 
bread and umbre:la together, and stamped and 
kissed hands to the player till I thought sure 
enough she had gone mad. 





When the concert was over, and 
played after that wonderful music, Miss 
Andrews took me down to a rvuom under the 
stage, to introduce me to the great musican. I 


seem to think anything of it. She then 
dragged me forward, and introduced me as “a 


I looked at the violin and 
wondered if it were really an ordinary one, 
or an infernal instrument. 
touched his little friend very 
tenderly as he said: ‘‘Si Senorita, I love it 
dearly.” So we said good-bye and jogged 


house in the square and I felt there were worse 


ways of earning my bread than as a daily | 
governess whose lines indeed often fell ‘in | 


pleasant places” in the heart of old London 
city. Yes, Metronome, truly Pablo Sarasate 
plays *‘ like a devil,” and I hope that you and I 
will be present when he makes his bow in To- 
ronto, before one of the finest musical audiences 
Kir, 


_ -- 
| 


“If we hope to instruct others,” says Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘ we should familiarize our own minds 
to some fixed and determinate principles of 


| thunder-clap in which man and violin van- | 
ished and Tartini awoke to find himself alone | 


not one, but a hundred violins were | 


no one} 


Sarasate noticed 





Oh, what a charming creature ! 








Temptation. 





For Saturday Night, 

How frail is the craft he is steering, how rapid the ri-e 
speeds on, 

How many the rocks he is nearing, how luring the water 
goi’s song. 


How gay rings his happy young la~yghter, as tossed in the 
play of the stream, 

Courageous and brave he sails after the fair golden fleece of 
his dream. 


Once only, the tears rise to blind him, ‘tis when he looks 
backward and sees, 

The mother and home far behind him —then trims ho again 
to the breeze. 





Ah, me! the reef under the f-am crest was first to grate 
hard on the keel, 

He passed it when leaving the home-nest, but sharp was 
the shock he could feel. 


Down farther some bold rocks are catching what driftwood 
the waters supply, 

With careful and diligent watching he pilots his boat s fe! 
by. 


And here is a snag where the river runs dizzily onward and 
fast, 

His shallop flies by with a shiver, thank Heaven that 
danger is past. 


O! horror, he sees in the distance sand bars, is he running 
aground ? 

But no, with a giant resistance, to clear them he saings 
the boat ‘round. 


Here's a whirlpool, calm seem its terrors, insensibly he js 
drawn in, 
| His eyes can distinguish no errors, his conscience belittles 
the sin. 


Its grasp is the grasp of ade non, and whispering faintly a 
prayer, 

With efforts almost superhuman, he pulls from that dead 
liest snare. 


The struggle has made him so weary he rests for a space on 
his oar, 

And looks from the river now dreary to the sweetness 
sky and shore. 


Red and saffron the clouds glow above him, the sun in 4 
splendor des ends, 

The world looks as tho’ it could love him, and he laughs as 
we laugh on friends. 


How brilliant the scene, so much stronger than shadows 
which ‘round him remain, 

He'll watch it but one moment 
helm again. 


longer, then look to his 


And so he lies idle, and drifting, forgetting his life-boat t 
steer. 

Nor seeing some dark rocks uplifting, 
nothing to fear! 


sure there can 





O, fool! had he only but striven to turn from that sk 
color- flecked 
Too late, his frail shallop is riven, 0, God ! on tle rocks | 


is wrecked. E. Patuixk Jounso 





The Old, Old Story. 


For Saturday Night. 
| There grace in every fe 
ture 
Oh, that my heart could reach her by the little arts of 
| love ! 
O, sweet anticipation, of a little gay fl rtation 
With this queen of all creation. 


move ! 


| 
How it makes my pulses 


| O, my heart is full of yearning, as I watch her proud « 
burning 

With the very soul of learning, and hear her words divine 

| My heart is p.st concealing, and before her I am kneeling 

My love and life revealing, and ask her to be mine. 


| O, my sou is full of pleasure, beyond all infinite measure 
For I have won the treasure that will make my life cor 


plete. 
My thoughts run wild with madness —I overflow with glad- 
ness, 


For I never dream of sadness when everything is sweet 


But time tells every story, and all my dreams of glory 
Have proven transitory, in a service absolute. 
That really charming creature has turned from wife t 
preacher, 
An earthquake wouldn't teach her that I am not a brut 


I'm feeling much dejected, and everything connected 
With me is quite neglected. It really is absurd 

To think that I am fated to be so ocdly mated 
With a mind so elevated—above the common herd. 


She talks of myths and muses, or anythirg she chooses, 
But to hear me speak refuses if I hint of meals deferred 
And every night I greet her, she has some verse or metre 








She says 1s really sweeter than awything I've heard. 


She'll write an ode or sonnet to an ugly summer bonnet, 
And ask my views upon it, with sundry playful threats 
But my heart forgets its yewning for her rythms, rhymes 

and learning, 
When a fellow’s toast is burning, and his coffee she forgets 


I tell her she’s pe lantic, for she raves till lam frantic 
Of things she calls romantic, in the latest story books 
It’stough fora hungry sinner to feast on a hashed-up dinner, 
And feel he is getting thinner on soup and poetic looks 


My boy, beware of courting ; it’s rather dangerous sporti" 
The end of your consorting may be a trifle rough. 
Fight shy of female rhymers, those dreamy, star-dazed 
climbers 
Get one of the good ‘‘old timers,” and you've got the 
‘solid stuff!” 
Lonpon Soutu, Onv. Sam GREENWO 


A Sighing Song 
For Saturday Nwht. : 
O, maiden with that dark brown hair, 
With eyes so bright and smile so sweet, 


Thy beauty seems more wonderous fair 
Than that upon the earth we meet. 


Now as thou standest radiant there 
Gazing upon the dance apart, 

Strong comes the longing to declare 
The passion throbbing in my heart. 


I could unfold, that thou alone 
Of all the maidens I have seen 
Can for this hollow world atone 
And turn the withered leaf to green. 


Sut why should I disturb thy peace 
‘Tis but a dream which ne'er can be, 
Yet still I hope, though fate cries ‘‘ Cease!” 
To see thee must suttice for me. 
iaiiccpesdaiaiaiiaaiiiiniaiianisibiiini 
What Caused the Coolness. 


‘* Blingley, why does Oldboy refuse to speak 
to you? You used to be great friends.” 

‘* Yes when we were bachelors, but he’s mar 
ried now.’ 

‘What difference does that make?” 

‘* Well the fact is, I made him a handsome 
wedding present of a book, and he hasnt 
spoken to me since.” 

‘* What was the book?” 

** Paradise Lost.” 
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Noted People. 


Mrs. Oliphant is writing a book about Edin- 


burgh. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward is helping to organize 
an anti-woman suffrage society in England 

Joaquin Miller is described as ‘“‘a slender, 
sparely built man well along in years, with 
long, yellowish white hair that lays on his 
shoulders in curls.” 

Dr. Stainer, the eminent organist of West- 
minster Abbey, a man who has done much for 
the cause of church music, is to be knighted as 
a recognition of his worthin art and religion. 


Miss Ethel M. Mackenzie, daughter of Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, has taken up journalism as 
a profession or a pastime. She has begun by 
playing the role of correspondent to American 


‘ 


newspapers. 

Miss Anna W. Williams, who sat for the 
picture of Liberty on the American silver dollar, 
is instructor in philosophy and kindergarten 
methods in the Girls’ Normal School of Phila- 
delphia. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says that in review- 
ing his life he finds that he has taken more in- 
terest in surgery than in poetry, but he real- 
izes that his fame will rest upon the efforts of 
his pen, not of his knife. 

The indignant Hadji Hassein Ghooly Khan 
will be succeeded as Persian Ambassador at 
Washington by Ammu Abdallah, who is said 
to be the fattest man in Persia. His weight is 
stated to be 347 pounds. 


Alfred Parsons and E, A. Abbey, whose work 
constantly appears in conjunction in Harper's 
Magazine, are married to sisters, and the two 
families live in one house in a London suburb, 
Abbey is a very Anglicized American indeed. 


The Queen of Roumania (Carmen Sylva) is 
staying with her mother, the Princess of Wied, 
in her old home at Neuwied, which is never 
more beautiful than during the summer 
months, when the famous rose garden is in 
bloom. The Queen has lately published a new 
volume of poems, which are much commended. 


Miss Helen Gladstone, president of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, makes a statement 
calculated to create a tumult among the 
married men who take the opposite view. 
Miss Gladstone says the full cultivation of 
women's intellectual powers has no tendency 
to prevent them from properly discharging do- 
mestic duties. 

Not long ago Mr. Gladstone was asked how 
much of Homer he could repeat by heart. He 
thought for a moment, and hesitated before 
replying, as though anxious not to overstate 
the case. At length he said: ‘‘ Well, I think if 
you were to repeat the first line of any page of 
Homer I could continue the quotation to the 
end of the page.” 

Cardinal Newman is said to be as active at 

ghty nine as he was when he and the century 
were a decade younger. Though his mind is 
clear as ever, his hands have forgotten their 
‘cunning. He writes only with great effort, 
and now the difficulty is increased by a slight 
failure of eyesight. But the Cardinal still sees 
well enough to read his daily paper. 


One of Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s treasures is a 


large sandalwood fan, on which are inscribed | 


various famous autographs, together with tiny 
drawings and paintings and strains of music. 
Mme. Modjeska's large, graceful signature and 
George Du Maurier’s small, {lowing one are on 
vijoining blades. In the center is Edouard 
Detaille’s name, accompanied by a drawing of 
i soldier. 
\ Deer Park special to the New York 
iphic says: **General Tyner has telt e¢x- 
iusted since coming up from Washington. 
Mrs. Harrison accidently heard that the sick 
nan craved what good housewives proudly call 
home-made’ bread. She went at once to her 
kitchen, ‘set’ yeast, and General Tyner made 
his supper from a loaf made by the hands of 
the President’s wife.” 

The London Afhenwum says that the article 
in the current number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
fury on Mr. Wilfrid Ward's life of his father, 
earing the signature of the Hon. Hallam Ten- 
nyson, was written in part by Lady Tennyson, 

whose keen interest and capacity in literature 
ire known to a large circle of friends,” and who 
it the last moment ‘became shy of publicity 
ind left the subscription solely to her son.” 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford was encour- 
ized in her girlhood in her literary aspirations 
'y Colonel F. W. Higginson, and he stood 
sponsor for her honesty when James Russell 

well, then editing the A¢/antic, thought that 

‘r first story, In a Cellar, must be a transla- 
ion from the French. Her home is on Deer 
Island, in the Merrimac River. Within a few 
months she has been left a widow, after an 
incommonly happy marriage of twenty-four 
years with a man even more brilliant socially 


than herself. 


The dicta and sayings of the Shah are still | 


being reported. One of the most amusing of 
them is a remark which he made during his 
visit to the Chateau-of Lecken. When he was 
introduced into the great hall where the Queen 
* the Belgians stood in state, surrounded by 
all the court dignitaries, he said, in French, to 
the King, pointing to the group of ladies-in- 
waiting: * Your harem, sir?” ‘The King, as- 
tonished and amused, said nothing; and the 
Shah, taking his silence for an affirmative, re- 
marked mildly: ‘* You will have to renew it.” 


The following happy retort is being credited 
to the recently appointed Archbishop of To- 
ronto, One time, when Bishop Walsh was still 
a priest, in taking a certain journey by rail he 
had as fellow travelers in the same car a pair 
f fresh youths who imagined that to get 
ahead of them in wit it was necessary to rise 
with the lark, if not earlier. They soon 
entered into conversation with Father Walsh, 
and recognizing his calling by his shaven face 
and the garb he wore, one of them tried to be 
funny by saying, ‘‘Do you know that during 
the French Revolution every time a priest was 
guillotined a donkey was put to death at the 
same time?” ‘* Yes,” retorted the future 
bishop, quietly, ‘what a good thing for you 
and me that we were not there.” 

Mrs. Forsyth, the widowed daughter of a 
United States Consul and a beauty of Samoa, 
is an American, who at the age of thirty-six 
Owns and manages tracts of 150,000 acres of 








fertile land. Sheemploys hundreds of natives, 
builds and runs steamers, raises vast quanti 
ties of cotton, and with a partner controls one 


of the most extensive businesses in the South | 


Sea Islands. She was of great assi-tance to 
our Consul in the negotiations for securing the 


| your pranks to morrow?” 


use of the harbor of Pago-Pago as a coaling | 


station, and recently offered to our Govern- 


ment twenty acres of her own property on the | 
The | 


Island of Malulu for another station. 


American Consul at Sydney says that she is | 


better informed on the trade and commerce of 
the South Sea Islands than any other American 
south of the equator. 


A certain correspondent of a Western jour 
nal has something to say of Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage's smile. ‘‘It would frighten gloom,” 
he says, “from the torture of the toothache, 
and chase joy on the wings of the morning. It 
spreads out like an overflow at the mouth of 
the Mississippi and sinks in like the depths of 
the ocean. With a countenance as solemn and 
as homely as a Sphinx, the smile breaks over 
it like the silver rift in a storm cloud or a 
dancing sunbeam across the gloomy mouth of 
the Mammoth Cave. The whole man is trans- 
formed, and the morgue-like shadows dis- 
appear in the glowing brightness of the noon- 
day sun. You can see that smile as it slyly 
twinkles and wrinkles in the corner of the eye, 
then slyly steals downward and skirmishes 


along the expanse of cheek to the twitching | 


lips, until it charges all along the line, captures 
the whole countenance and is lost in the 
mouth, which opens like a widening crevice in 
the earth’s surface or the bellows to a church 
organ.” 






ATTER, patter, pat- 
ter,” whispered the 
rain-drops,as they soft- 
ly kissed the upturned 
faces of the 
The recipients of this 
cool attention were re- 
freshed by the shower, 
after the long day in 
which the sun had been so genial and warm- 


flowers, 


hearted, that the grasses and trees and flowers | 


were wellnigh wilted and dead. His last, 
long rays had hardly disappeared, when the 





wind, taking pity on his little favorites, sent a | 


playful zephyr to amuse them, and the cloud 
opened his arms and let the soft rain fall. 

The moon rose, the flowers murmured, ‘‘Good- 
night,” and soon the garden was quiet. There 
was no sound, save that of the little bird's 
querulous twitter as they nestled down into 
the downy, warm, but overcrowded nest, or 


| the soft night-breeze rustling the leaves of the 


tall poplars. 

It was a dear, old-fashioned garden, with all 
the sweet, old-time flowers in it. There were 
no fashionable exotics or hot-house beauties, 
but roses, hollyhocks, sunflowers, pansies, 
pinks, oh! every kind of flower that is hardy 
and bright and lovely. There were flowers 
that bloomed all spring, summer and autumn, 


that lasted but a short summer's month, and 
flowers that boldly raised their bright little 
faces to the chilly winds of autumn. Along 
one side of the house was a bank of geraniums 
of all colors and grown to a fabulous size, 
making a blazing line of color: at the 


' southern end of the garden was a row of 
peach trees, now laden with their soft, pink- | 


| and grape vines 


| the stone wall, 


| world. Nodoubt, 
| grown people 





cheeked fruit, 
clambered over 


and hungtempt- 
ingly on the 
other side, as if 
on purpose to 
make little boys 
feel naughty and 
thirsty and with 
just the feeling 
that a bunch of 
grapes would do 
them all the 
good in the 


often experience 
the same sensa- 
tion. 

At the first glance one would imagine ones- 





| On 


| and blow off all the fresh color on the flowers. 


| ** Fairies have secrets which even 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


branch, the friendly zephyr flew towards him, 
for this merry, bright-eyed elf was a ee 
favorite of all the spirits of the air. 

‘*How, now! Master Zephyr,” cried tke | 


sprite gaily, ‘* Are you preparing for some of | 





**No impertinence sir! or I shall blow, blow, 
Oh, but I have had such 
a frolicto-day! The little 
girls’ curls blew in their 
and the apple- | 
woman lost her fruit. and 
{ blew the cottoncut of the | 
o'dgentlemen’sears,tosee | 
if I could not induce it to | 
xrow and flourish 
where, and I gave them | 
long afcer their 
hats, and the umbrellas 
were frisky, and—” But 
here even the Zephyr'’s 
breath gave out, and he 
was obliped to indulge in 
a mild flirtation with the 
who returned his 
confidences. | 


faces, 


else- 


chases 





roses, 
caresses with sweetly-breathed 
But he was too lively to remain quiet long, and | 





in a few moments was frisking about the 
garden, till with a sudden rustle and flutter 
and bluster, he blew himself away, leaving the 
garden torest and peace. Down in the heart 
of the blossoms, nestled the elves: the soft, 
golden pollen for blankets and the sleucer 
pistils for bed curtains, When the children of 
the house scampered through the garden the 
next morning, they said tu one ano'her, that 
there were new flowers on + ach plant, but the 
elves nodded their heads wisely and whispered 
the clever 
KF. T. M. 


mortals cannot divine.” 





— 





Wellington at Waterloo. 





Among the incidents of Waterloo, it is start 
ling to find that Bulow’s division might have 
completely failed but for the judgment of a 
single Belgian peasant. On leaving the woods 
of Frischermont, two roads diverge. The man 
who guided the column hesitated. He chose | 
a one, saying: ‘‘ Now we shall take them | 
all. 

No man in his army was 30 much exposed | 
during the battle as the Duke himself. He rode | 
along the top of the ridge, now demolished, | 
which sheltered his troops in some measure 
from the fire of the French artillery. This was 
done, not in the slightest degree for theatrical 
display ; but becaus®, after carefully balane- 
ing in his mind the advantages, and disad- 
vantages, he determined that it was better 
for him, to do so. He felt that everything 
depended upon himself, and that the loss 
of his life might be the loss of his army. | 
the other hand, he knew that he had | 
to deal with troops, not with a few excep- 
tions, veterans, but chiefly boys, for they were 
hardly more, many of whom had never been 
engaged ; and who had had no opportunity of | 
seeing him win a battle. He felt that his first | 
object must be to inspire confidence in his | 
soldiers. His calmness of demeanor, his | 
methodical way of dealing with the various 
regiments during the day, all of which was 


| visible to his men, gave tnem unbounded con- | 


fidence in the success of his orders. 

Not only did he feel this; but he also felt | 
that he would show to the brave men who | 
fought under him, that however great were | 
their risks, however rauch he exacted from 
their courage, and their endurance, he exacted 
the same qualities and conduct from himself. 


: | All that they risked he risked; at any moment 
flowers that bloomed only in the spring, flowers | a 


their lives might have been sacrificed; so | 
might his at any moment. There was not one, 
from the chief of his staff to the last joined re- 
cruit, who did not know, and who did not see 
the self-sacrifice of this great mar. Nota pri- 
vate in the ranks but felt during that tremen- 
dous conflict that the Duke of Wellington, the 
man of wealth, rank and success, with the 
world at his feet, was jeopardizing his life to | 
at least the same degree as the poor outcast, 
who had became a soldier from starvation. 
There must, however, have been a deeper 


| feeling in Wellington’s breast. 


| almost 


Those who have obtained extraordinary, and | 
inordinate, influence over mankind | 
mainly by military genius have persuaded 
themselves that they were the instruments of 
the Almighty. We can hardly be surprised | 


| that Mahomet did so; and Attila called him- 
| self ‘‘ The scourge of God.” 


| visited the Duke. 


A thought, the converse of this, must have 
He knew that in those Bel- 


| gian meadows he was fighting the true, honest 


self in an uncared-for wilderness, but in reality | 


the garden was tended by loving and careful 
hands. In each flower dwelt a tiny elf. Those 


| in the roses were chubby, dimpled cherubs, 


with laughing gray eyes, yellow hair, and skin 
as soft as the rose leaves which they loved. 
The fairies who floated from lily to lily re- 
sembled a dream of beauty, more than a living 
reality ; a misty loveliness, the laciness of a 
silken sheen, graceful, sylph like movements ; 
that was the fairy of the lillies. 
flitted in and out of the poppies were such 
harum-scarum little fellows, that in the rush 
of their movements one only caught a gleam of 
dusky, warm.-colored brightness, and the ripple 
of joyous laughter. 

The morning broke bright and clear, and the 
elves were stirring early. A sunshower came 
down in a hurry, and went away in the 
same manner, but as soon as the 
appeared, each sprite prepared his color-box, 
a peach-leaf sewed with cob-web threads, 
and flew away to one end of the radi 
ant arch, which seemed to terminate in a 
meadow, white with daisies, golden with 
golden-rod and blue with blue-bells, They 
were too wise to believe in the ‘‘ pot-of gold” 
fable, but they knew that when the rainbow 


The elves who | 


rain-bow 


cause of civilization, and of freedom. He had | 
known his own long, and successful career. He | 
knew that those opposed to him were fighting | 
bravely for a man whona honesty and honor | 
had ceased to respect and he felt, I can have no 

doubt, that the battle would be his. Anxiety | 
may have crossed his mind in the long delay of | 
the arrival of his faithful allies; but he never 

doubted the result of the day; and he must | 
have felt during the greatest battle that the 
world has ever known, that it was his guiding 
spirit that would give Europe half a century of 
peace. 

Well might he say, with unaffected piety, 
“The tinger of Providence was upon me.” 
Sirk WiLuramM FRaAzeER, Bart., in Words on 
Wellington. 
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A Question of Precedence. 





I remember writes Colonel Mapleson, once 
arriving at Dublin with a company which in- 
cluded among its members Mdlle. Salla, who 
played leading soprano parts, and Mdlle. Anna | 
de Belocca, a Russian lady, who played and 
sang with distinction the most important parts | 
written for the contralto voice. . 

Malle. Belocea and Mdle. Salla entered at 
the same time the best suite of apartments in | 
the hotel ; upon which each of them exclaimed : 
‘hese rooms wi!l do for me.” 

**For you?” said Mdlle. Salla, ‘The prima 
donna has surely the right of choice, and 1 have | 
said that I wish to have them.” 

‘* Prima donna!” exclaimed Belocca, with a 
laugh. ‘* There are two prime donne; moi ef 
Patti.” 

‘**You will not have these 
same,” continued the soprano, 
** We will see about that,’ returned the con 
tralto, ; 
I was in despair, for it was now a matter of 
personal dignity. Neither lady would give | 
way to the other. Leaving them for a time 
together I went downstairs to the hotelkeeper, 


rooms all the 


| Mr, Maple, and said to him: * Have you not 


melted they could catch the colors in their | 


spider-woven leaves, 
were filled, the elves returned to their sep- 


After all the color-boxes | 


arate homes, where they tucked their treasures | 
under the long grass and waited for the even. | 


ing dew, in which they would dissolve their 
paints and then with atiny blade of feathery 
grass, would give the blossoms the desired 
shade. Evening fell at last, and each fairy was 
hard at work, tinting the newly-opened buds 
and brightening the more mature flowers, The 
roses’ bloom was renewed, and as their little 
tender gracefully poised himself on a swaying 


another suite of rooms as good, or nearly so, as 
the one for which these ladies are disputing?” 

**| have a very good suite of rooms on the 
second tloor, said Maple, ‘quite as good, I 
think, as those on the first floor,” 

The rooms had already been pointed out to | 
Malle. de Belocca through the window. But 
nothing, she said, would induce her to go up- 
stairs, were it only a step. | 

**Come with me, then,” I said to Maple. | 
**Mind you don’t contradict me; and to begin | 
with, it must be understood that these rooms | 
on tne second floor have been specially retained | 
by Lady Spencer ’—Lord Spencer was at that 
time Viceroy of lreland--*‘ and cannot, on any | 
account, or under any circumstances, be asigned 


even for a brief time to anyone else.” 
Maple seized my idea, and followed me up- | 
stairs. : 
“What is the meaning of this?” I said to 


him, when we were together, in the presence 
of the two excited vocalists. ‘‘ Are these the 


A Country Song. 





For Saturday Night. 
The sin had sunk behind the woods 
That frirge the sky, 
The dewy air was sweet with scent 
From meadov s nigh, 
The myriad mingled sounds cf eve 
Came to my ear, 
And these among a happy song— 
My love drew near. 


She came to milk the waiting cows, 
Adown the lane, 

With modest air and golden hair, 
Like ripened grain, 

Her brow was white as foaming milk : 
She knew no peer, 

My heart beat high as she drew nigh, 
With joy and fear. 


only rooms you have to offerus? They will do 
for one of the ladies; but whichever accepts 
them the other must be provided with a set of 
apartments at least as gooa.” 

‘* IT simply have not got them” replied Maple, 
‘There is a charming set of apartments on the 
floor above, but they are specially retained for 
the Countess Spencer, and it woujd be more 
than my business is worth to let anyone else 
take possession of them.” 5 

At these words Belocca opened her beautiful 
eyes and seemed to be struck with an idea. 

‘** At least we could see them?” | suggested. 

‘* You could see them,” returned Maple, ‘but 
that is al!.”’ 

‘** Let us go and have a look at them,” 
Mapie and myself walked upstairs. Belocca 
silently followed us. We preterded not to see 
her, but as soon as the door of the apartments 


I said. 


| reserved for the Countess Spencer was thrown 


open the passionate young Muscovite rushed 
into them, shut the door and locked it, declar- 
ing that Lady Spencer must be provided for 


| elsewhere.—London Tid-Bits. 





Death Highlv Improbable 


Little Boy—Say, Dutchy, I'll teli you how to 
get the flies out of vour store. 

Dutchy—Vell go ahead und told me. 

‘Get one of those big wire traps with a hole 
in the top and pour some beer init. They'll go 
for the beer and you can catch them all in an 
hour.” 

**T guess dose flies sthay. Anything dot lufs 
his beer has lots to lif fur in dis world.—Tiine. 





A Devoted Husband. 
** Did Scruggs love his wife ?” 
‘*Love her” I should say he did. Why, he 
actually left before the game was over, when 


he heard she was dead, and our side was win- 
ning, too.’ 
ae a ae ccs 
In Close Quarters 
Long- I wonder if Brown has any trouble 


since he moved out west, Short. He was con- 
tinually getting ina tight box when he lived 
here. 

Short— Yes, he kas had some trouble. He's 
in a tight box now, so I was told. 

‘*Indeed! ’ 

** Yes; he’s dead and buried.” —7 ie. 


2-e- - 


The Last Dance. 
During the occupancy of the city of Moscow 
by the French army, a party of officers and 
soldiers determined to have a military levee, 


and for this purpose chose the deserted palace | 


of anobleman. That night the city was set on 
fire. As the sun went down they began to as 
semble. The gayest and the noblest of the 
army were there, and merriment reigned over 
the crowd. 
approached them; they saw it coming but felt 
no fear. At length the building next he one 
they occupied was on fire. Coming to the win 
dows they gazed upon the billows of fire which 
swept the city, and then returned to 


During the dance the fire rapidly | 


their | 


SS 


I saw the glad light in her face 

To find me there, 

For such a smile, for such a heart 
Who would not dare ’ 

Her gentle voice and lau_hter sweet 

I could not hear 

Without the thought that I might lose 
Her, through my fear. 


3ut ere the rising moon had climbed 
The trees above, 

With eager words my heart had told 
Its tale of love; 

Her lips were moist with fragrant dew 
And bright her tears 

The kiss that gave her answer killed 
My foolish fears. 


amusement. Again and again they left their 
pleasures to watch the progress of the flames, 
At length the dance ceased and the necessity 
of leaving the scene of merriment became ap 
parent to all. They were enveloped in a flood 
of fire. 

At last the fire caught their own building, 
and caused them to prepare for flight, when a 
brave young officer, named Carnot, waved his 
| jewelled hand above his head, and exclaimed : 
| **One dance more, and defiance to the tlames!” 

All caught the enthusiasm of the moment, and 

“One dance more and deliance to the flames! ’ 

burst from the lips of all. The dance com 

menced ; louder and louder grows the sound of 
| music, and faster and faster fell the pattering 
; footsteps of the dancing men and women, when 
| suddenly they heard a cry, “The fire has 
reached the magazine. Fly! fly for your lives!” 
One moment they stood transtixed with terror; 
they did not know the magazine was there, 
and ere they recovered from their stupor the 
vault exploded, the building was shattered to 
| pieces, and the dancers were hurried into 
eternity.—T7 id. Bits. 


Saved the Baby's Life. 


A lady who devotes a great deal of time to 
charity was last week on one of the New York 
fresh air excursions for children. Just as the 
boat was about to pull out, there appeared a 
poor woman with a babe in her arms. 

‘* Why, your baby is dead,” said t 
cian who was on board. 

The infant did indeed look dead, but the lady 
saw a spark of life. The physician told the 
woman to take it home, as it would die before 


he physi- 


the boat was out on hour. The mother wept 
bitterly. 

**Doctor,” said the lady, **I want this sick 
child to go on the excursion. I will take the 
responsibility.” 

‘** But, my dear Madame,” added the Escula- 


rs 


pius, we have no death certificate on board 
and that may make some trouble. 

But the lady prevailed, took the ice coid 
child in her arms, washed it with brandy and 
water, put ona flannel bandage, gave it brandy 
and lime-water inwardly, wrapped it in a 
shawl, took it on deck in the fresh air and 
prayed to God to spare its life. It slept a few 
hours, became warmed up and opened its blue 


eyes. To make a long story short, when the 
i boat got back to the city, the child was feeling 
| much better and the doctor said that with 

good care it might live. 
‘* Had the child been turned away from the 








boat,” said the happy lady, ‘‘it would have 
| died.”—The Epoch. 
Western Railroading. 
**Speedwell!” yelled the Western railway 


| superintendent to his assistant, ‘‘ I see by these 
| dispatches that the overland flyer No. 2 is snow 
bound at North Fork.” 
‘* Yes, sir,” was the brisk reply, ‘‘ [ve ordered 
out the snow-plows.” 
“Very good. Telegraph the crew that as 
soon as they open the road I want them to 
| carry a train load of snow to South Pass and 
dump it on the track. The rails there are melt 
ing with the heart.” 


Long Drawn Out. 








Esmonde —You look paws’tively 
Bloomey—Trowsahs? 
paiah I've got with me. 


but what is th’ mattah with eh’ th’ -— 
I left them on me stretchah too long, end it’s the ‘only beach-walking 


Judge. 
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PROLOGUE. 

From out of a cloudless sky a brazen sun 
poured its fierce rays mercilessly upon the 
parched earth; there was not the slightest 
breeze to temper its powerful head. The roses 
and briars and all the wealth of the August 
blossoms drooped languidly: in the close 
schoolrooms children dozed and panted and 
strove vainly to force their wearied b-ains to 
perform their tasks ; in crowded and unventi- 
lated workrooms women fainted and 
under the heat. 
of any kind seemed impossible, and when the 
gradual darkening of the sky was welco ned 
with unfeigned joy by man and beast. 

The storm threatened long before it broke. 
The sky had been gradually darkening, and the 
sultriness had seemed to increase, ‘The hiding 
of the sun behind the black clouds would have 
been a relief had not the heat grown more and 
more oppressive. 

The heavy storm-clouds which had threatened 
so long burst just as the train had reached the 
summit of the s»mewhat steep incline up which 
it had been climbing and was making its way 
across the wide expanse of heather-covered 
moor which stretched around it on every side, 
its surface broken occasionally by a house or 
cottage. 7 

There was a terrific flash of lightning which 
lighted up the sky with vivid splendour, a pro 
longed peal of thunder, and then the rain came 
down in a straight heavy downpour. 

Most of the passengers in the train 
were pot many—drew a long breath of relief as 
the welcome rain began to fall, cooling the close 
heavy atmosphere which had prevailed during 
the greater part of the day, Even on the moor 
there had ndt been a breath of air stirring, they 
told each other: but the rain would bring with 
it freshness and relief from the intense heat, 
which all the travelers had found exceedingly 
trying. 

In one of the third-class carriages a young 
girl had fainted, and sat with her head upon 
the shoulder of one of her fellow-travelers, a 
comely middle-aged woman, who had been loud 
in her expressions of pity at her companions 
indisposition. Tne fainting girl was reviving 
now, and tvas turning her languid eyes and 
pallid face gratefuliy to the open window and 
the refreshing rain. The color was slowly re- 
turning to her pale cheeks, while the woman 
who had so kindly succoured her in her illness 
was volubly expressing her thanks to the only 
other occupant of the compartment, who had 
come to the rescue with a flask of brandy, a lit- 
tle of which had been decidedly beneficial to the 
patient. The flask was of silver, richiy chased, 
and it certainly seemed a rather too expensive 
object to be in the possession of its rough-look- 
ing owner. 

He was a middle-aged man, carelessly 
dressed, but seemed to imply that he had seen 
better days. His face was lined and seamed 
with hard living and dissipation, his flesh was 
sallow and hung loosely under the bleared eyes 
and course jaw, his glance was shifting and 
furtive, his manner restless and uneasy. He 
nad shown some kindness to the fainting girl, 
but he had not appeared so much alarmed by 


have been. 

‘I doubt you've got a wife of yourown, mas- 
ter? i 
his flask. ‘* You seem used to women’s ways.’ 

The man looked at her for a moment and 
laughed rather strangely. 

‘“ Yes,” he said, in a gruff voice, which had, 
however, a certain refinement of tone and 
accent, ** I have a wife, sure enough !" 

‘* Delicate, mebbe—given to fainting like?’ 
his chatty fellow-traveler suggested. 


* sai ; she gave him back | 2?¢. 
aid the woman, as she gave him back | she is a widow now.’ 


without serious injury, and to one or two death 


| had come in this sudden awful guise, 


For a few moments the composure even of 


| this cool-headed traveler failed him at the fear- 


sank | 
It was a day when exertion | 


| assistance 


ful sights and sounds; but he recovered him- 
self, and, with a deep sense of thankfulness, 
hurried forward, and was soon lending what 
he could to the terrified travelers, 
and seconding, with prompt foresight, the en- 
deavors of the railway oflicial-, 

Help was near at hand and immediately 
forthcoming. In an incredibly short space of 
time the medical men of the town and a band 
of nurses from the hospital were on the spot, 
giving their tender and efficient aid. But the 
disaster was a terrible one, and the shrieks of 
hysterical women and the groans of wounded 
men rose on the soft evening air. 

From one group of three persons close to the 
wrecked train no sound proceeded, although 
sullering life as well as silent death were there. 
It consisted of two women and one man, who 
had been removed from the debris of one of the 


| wrecked third class carriages and then placed 


| 
| 


upon a strip of grassy earth close by. One of 
the women —the younger—lay motionless in a 
death like swoon, with her head on the lap of 
the other, who was uninjured and merely 
shaken. She was a stout, middle-aged women, 
pale and startled now, and too unnerved to do 


| anything but sit quite still with the tears roll- 


they | 


} 


ing down her cheeks. Tne man lay near them 
motionless, and some kind hand had spread a 
white handkerchief over his face. After a 
hasty examivation, the surgeon had _pro- 
nounced him dead. 

Beside the dead body the station-master and 


the gray-haired first-class traveler stood silent 





| 


He laughed again, and a queer expression | 


came into his bleared eyes. 

‘*Not delicate, certainly!" he replied, with a 
sneer. ‘* But—yes—-she faints sometimes.’ 

He laughed once more, and then turned away 


tion. The woman took the hint, and gave all 
her attention to her companion, who was well 
enough now to utter a few words of thanks for 
her kindness. 


The rain fell, the lightning flashed, the 
thunder echoea over the hills; the sultry 


Auzust day was drawing to a close, and the 
train—an express—sped onward in the twi- 
light. The air was cooler now; but one 
traveler, who occupied a first-class compart- 
ment, was as indifferent to the change in the 
atmosphere as he had been to the intense heat 
which had proceded it and to the thunder and 
lightning and rain. 

He was a tall, thin, handsome man between 
forty and fifty, dressed with scrupulous care 
and precision. He was alone in the compart- 
ment, and he had been closely occupied all 
through the journey with some legal-looking 
documents which he had taken from a small 
black bag on which were the initials **C. A.” 
He had not suffered his attention to stray 
from them during the hours which had elapsed 
since the train started, but had read them with 
calm undivided attention. He had made sun- 
dry notes on the margins in a fine, rather pecu- 
lia’ handwriting; he had sorted his papers as 
calm as if he had been at his own writing-table 
in his oftice at Lincoln’s Inn. 

He had completed his task, and had gathered 


g | no sign of excitement or distress, 
her sudden illness as many other men would | ““,% s . 


for a few moments; then the latter spoke in 
grave lowered tones. 

‘’ Yes: this is the person I mean, he said. 
** He is quite dead, you say !” 

‘“*He is quite dead, sir; the injuries to the 
head were terrible —he was killed instantly.” 

** Ah, well, he leaves no one behind him to 
regret so sudden a termination to an ill-spent 
life!” said the lawyer calmly. ‘I know him; 
and,if you will give me any papers he may 
have about him, | will take charge of them. 
You can trust me, Mr. Brown?” 

‘Yes, sir, certainly,’ replied the station- 
master promptly, only too anxious to oblige 
the man of law, without reflecting that he had 
no right to part with any papers which might 
be found on the body. ‘* And——” 

‘*He said he had a wife,” put in a low un- 
steady voice; and, starting, they turned and 
saw that the middle-aged woman had over- 
heard them. 

The traveler's keen eyes rested upon her face 
with a searching look. 

“We were in the same carriage,” she went 
on tremulously. ‘* This poor girl fainted from 
the heat ; and he gave me some brandy for her— 
a lovely flask he had too, solid silver, because I 
saw the mark upon it, and I was in service 
once and knew it; and he said then that he had 
awife.” ° 

A strange expression crossed the lawyer's 
handsome face. He was still very pale: but 
he had recovered his composure, and exhibited 


“Yes, he had a wife,” he said quietly. 
**Most true! Il happen to know her very well; 
and I will take upon myself to inform her that 


‘* Ah, poor sou!,”’ said the woman, with a sob 


| —‘*she is a widow now!” 


‘“ Yes,” returned the lawyer, repeating the 


words calmly, but with a slight and probably | 


unconscious emphasis—‘' she is a widow; but 
she will not lose much by his death. 
myself,” he continued more kindly, as he gazed 
upon the woman's face, *‘seem to have been 


mercifully preserved from injury, and have 
great cause for thankfulness.’ 
* That is so,” she said tremulously. ‘‘ Not 


but what I'm all of a tremble like and shaking 


| in every limb.” 
his face, as if to put an end to the conversa- | eee et 


‘*“No doubt it was a terrible shock,” he re- 
plied quietly ; ‘‘ but others have pain as well 
as the shock to bear. 


been so fortunate as we have been.” 

She is not hurt, sir”--looking down ten- 
derly at the white still face and taking one of 
the limp hands in hers ; * she has only fainted.” 

‘It looks like a very deep swoon,” he re- 
joined, ‘I will send a doctor to you if one can 
be spared from the more serious cases, Were 
you going far from here?’ 

‘*No, sir—only to the next station; I shall be 
able to go on by-and-by.” 

‘““Can I be of any assistance to you?” he 
a>ked. 

‘*Thank you kindly, sir,’ she answered grate- 
fully: “I have telegraphed to my husband, and 
he will come to me, I dare say.” 

‘*It is a sad experience ; but I hope you will 
be none the worse.” 

* Thank you, sir; you're kind, I’m sure,” re- 
plied the woman. ‘‘ Things like this bring rich 
and poor together.” 

** Yes,” he said quietly ; 
they do.’ 

He had lingered talking to her, although the 
station master had leftthem. It almost seemed 
as if the motionless form with the face decently 


“you are right— 


covered with a white handkerchief had some 


strange fascination for him: for he glanced at 


TORONTO 


You, like | 


rhis poor girl "—glancing | 
| at the woman's fainting companion—“ has not | 


SATURDAY 





CHAPTER I. 


E cn . ; +») 7 / ( ) Nyy 1 ; | i 
OF hk [ 4 7 | During the sunshine and the storm, the snow | the fatigues of a London season; but already 
aul WK \’ 4a hia ee - and the rain, the fair weather and the foul of | She found Eyncourt rather dull; and it was 


four hundred years and uywards, the gray old 
house of Eyncourt had reared its stately head 
to heaven, and, save for the deepening color of 


its stone and the growth of the great trees | 


around, and of the ivy which climbed over it in 
such profusion, time had left but few traces on 
the massive architecture of the stately o!d pile. 
It stood amid dense woods in one of the love- 
liest of the Midland counties; it was silent and 
solitary and sombre, if not gloomy, and there 
vas something grave about its stateliness 
something mournful about its beauty. For it 
was beautiful as well as stately. The walls had 
been built at a time when master masons 
worked for love of their art and when jerry- 
builders were unknown ; and there was carving 


over the doors and heavily-mullioned windows | 


| which delighted antiquaries, Within there 
were dim, beautiful historic rooms and pictu- 
resque oak-panelled apartments, with fine 


specimens of stained glass, ancient tapestry, | 


antique silver, and brasses and crystals and 
| china, and shining oaken floors black wi'b age, 
over which Stanley Gerant’'s little high-heeled 
shoes sped lightly; there were great carved 
mantelpieces under which, in the winter-time, 
huge logs blazed so cheerily that the fair young 


mistress of the house could not decide whether | 


she loved her old home best when the snow lay 
lightly on the bare trees and the lake was frozen 
over and the huge fires were so pleasant, or 
now, when the great wide hearths were empty 
save for the bow-pots of flowers and ferns, 

It was summer. time, and there was sunshine 
in the leafy woods and the flowers in the par 
terres glowed like jewels; the turf on the 
grassy terraces was emerald green, and as soft 
as velvet to the tread; the hawthorn hedges 
yet bore snowy traces of the bloom which had 


tilled the lanes withsweetness, and the meadow- | 
lands were rich with erass and clover and cow- | 


slips. The cattle chewed the cud basking in 
the sunshine, and the shadows lengthened 
slowly through the long happy days. It seemed 


| to Stanley Gerant that there had never been so | 


fair a summer 
The gilded wicker-chairs wh'ch stood upon 
the terrace seemed a little incongruous per- 


| haps; but they were very pleasant seats on | 


| this summer afternoon, Of the two girls who 
occupied them, one was in harmony with the 
grave stately old house, the other looked as if 
| she had been suddenly transported from a 
Mayfair drawing-room. She was Lola Bate 


man, Stanley s cousin, a vivacious little burnette | 


| as pretty as she was cOquettish and tashion- 
able. The other young girl wasStanley Gerant 
herself, Sir Humphrey's only child and the 
heiress of his broad lands, 

She was a girl of twenty, who looked older 
than she was from the grave and somewhat 
stately character of her beauty—a characier it 
had derived from the rather solitary life she 
had led, and which was enhanced by the quaint 

| picturesque style of dress she always wore. 
She was about the medium height, slender, 
well proportioned, and she moved with the 
free easy grace which only an active life spent 
| much in oucdoor amusements can give. Her 
brown eyes were dark, deep, and beautiful, 
with a faithful steadfast expression; a soft 


wild-rose bloom tinted her cheeks; her lips, | 


vividly red, were sweet and proud and ‘tender ; 
while she carried her little head in a pretty 
stately fashion which made her appear taller 
than she was, Her hair, which she wore curl 
| ing over her forehead and coiled in a close knot 
low on the nape of her white neck, was brown, 
with gleams of gold in it here and there, and 
| was many shades lighter than her delicately- 
| marked eyebrows and Jong lashes. Its arrange- 
| ment, simple and graceful, was as great a con- 
| trast to her cousin’s elaborate coiffure of curls 
| and rolls piled high on ker head as Stanley's 
| white dress of some soft woollen stuff, light 
and clinging, was to Lola’s coquettish tea- 
gown of yellowish Indian silk with its laces 
and knots of ribbon and the bunch of scarlet 
| flowers placed high upon her left shoulder. 
Lola's dainty brown fingers were adorned with 
glittering gems; but Stanley wore but one 


ring, containing a ‘quaint seal of beauty and | 


| value such as a man might have worn. 

Stanley Gerant was an only child ; her mother 
\ had died at her birth, and Sir Humphrey 
| Gerant’s heart lay buried with her under the 
| Shadow of the old church. His grief had been 
softened by time; but all the buoyancy had 
died out of his life, and he was a reserved man, 
proud with an intense and unyielding family 
pride which was hard to conquer. 


| He cared little for society ; but his hospitality | 


was royal, and once or twice a year great 

house-parties were entertained at Eyncourt. 

It was his duty to keep up the traditions of his 

name and home, he thought, as well as to see 
| to the welfare of his tenantry and laborers. He 
| had strong opinions on the obligations which 

wealth and broad lands entail upon their 
| owner ; and his tenantry were envied by all in 

the county. No laborers were so well housed 
as those on his estate, no farms so well drained 
and kept; for Sir Humphrey and his daughter 
took an active personal interest in these things, 
and knew every man, woman, and child on the 
Eyncourt estate. 

Sic Humphrey had educated his young 
| daughter in his own faith. He had taught her 
| that high birth, ancient lineage, and stainless 

ancestry were sacred trusts. 

things; but loyalty, truth and honor were 
greater. She must be loyal to the past, and 
live up to the proud motto, *“7ache sans tache,” 
which had been carved so long before over the 

| great door of the ancient mansion. Because 
she was of high and noble birth, her actions 
must be worthy of her rank. Noblesse oblige 
must be the guiding principle of her life. 


NIGHT, 


They were great | 


his bel nginys together with acertain air of = . : : ‘ i t+ 1 
precision which seemed natural to him, and ee re ge - geese oe i, a lant and It was a simple old world faith; but it had 
was leaning back on the cushioned seat with a | 3/@4dily before he turned away. Involuntarily | grown with her growth. She had been her 


the eyes of the woman to whom he had been 
talking glanced at it also, and she shuddered. 

‘*She is a widow now,” she said to herself, as 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. ‘ But there 

perhaps it is all for the best!’ 

The same thought was in the mind of the 
man who had spoken to her so kindly as he 
moved away, and, amid all the horror of the 
scene, a cynical smile curled his lip for a mo- 
ment, 


father’s constant companion since her child- 
hood; and the family pride so strong in him 
was strong in her also, and she had reached 
her sweet fresh womanhood with few of the 
weaknesses of her sex, and some masculine 
qualities, and perhaps faults, which are lacking 
in many women, and sometimes in men too. 
Two years before Stanley had left her beloved | 
woods and had had a season in town. She had 
been the most beautiful d¢bu/ante of that year, 


thoughtful expression on his clever and hand 
when a sudden and terrible jolt of 
the train tung him down so violently that for 
a few minutes he iay stunned where he had 
fallen, while the carriage shook and oscillated 
with the violence of the shock. Recovering 
his senses, he managed to rise, but sank down 
upon the seat again, having not quite overcome 
the stunnning effect of his fall. The next mo 


some face 


ment he had risen to his feet, staggering ca . : ” : : 
as eed ie Sthe conlans 4 aa H08 yet quice She is a widow now,” he was thinking. and her aunt, who had presented her, had been | 
hans ara - : : Poor wretch—such a fate as his makes one | charmed with the effect which her appearance | 
‘“'Toere must have been a collision!” he said, | -°¢! inclined to put faith in the proverb that | had produced: but she said afterwards that, if | 

cre must curses, like chickens, always come home to | her neice had been the most beautiful girl that 


half aloud, as he managed to open the door of ennant | 
the compartinent 


with a railway key which he 
carried: fur the had locked by an | | Notwithstanding his calm temperament and | She was too proud, too cold, too indifferent ; 
obsequious guard anxious to secure privacy for | the activity he displayed in rendering assist- | she never tried to please, and she had not done 
a passenger whom he knew and whose liberality | ance to the in ured travelers, the lawyer de- 80. | : C 
he had proved more than once. clared himself too much shaken to continue his The truth was that Stanley, with her gener. | 
journey that evening. He sent sundry tele- | ous mind, her keen sense of honor, her unfal- | 
tering truthfulness, had been disgusted by the | 


season, she had also been the most unpopular. | 


ioor npeen 


\s the traveler stepped out of the carriage, it 


seemed as if the air was suddenly filled with | Tams to different people; and that night he 

cries. exclamations, shrieks, and groans: and | and his black bag found shelter in a quiet, old. | falsehood and frivolity of the world of fashion. | 
for a moment even the calm. cool-headed law- | fashioned inn nor far from the station. The | Match - making mothers, 

yer hesitated. as if inclined to return to the | accommodation being but limited and the | daughters, mercenary marriages, were all 


equally hateful in her eyes. She thought 
flirtation degrading, frisky matrons unpardon- 
able; she had turned her eyes away in po | 


demands upon it unusually great owing to the 
accident, he was unable to obtain a sitting 
room: but the bedroom assigned to him was 


seclusion and privacy of his carriage; but his 


husband - hunting | 
better nature prevailed. He was unhurt, and | 
| 


others had not been so furtunate and were 
injared: he must endeavor to do what he could | large and airy, and there was a writing table, | and shame from the painted and bedizened old | 
for them: at such atime all assistance was | before which he was soon seated, with his | women who made age hideous instead of beau 
valuable. black bag well en evidence and his papers | tiful; and she had returned to Eyncourt with | 
A terrible and almost overwhelming sight | 8trewn about him; and, from his impassive | a feeling of great relief. One or two men of 
met him Within a stone's throw was the | demeanor, it would have been impossible to | the world whom she had met remembered the 
station, and around it a picturesque little town | Suppose that he had recently gone through so. girl with the keen wistful eyes and sweet | 
with quaint red roofs glowing in the twilight, | terrible an experience, mouth who had seemed so unlike all other | 
was clear and now; for the Late that night, as he sat there composed and | &irls ~remembered her with tenderness and | 


The sky placid 
storm was over, leaving its purifying and re 
freshing inthuence behind. The landscape on 
every side was calm, serene, and beautiful; 
but tbe lawyer stood in the midst of destruction, 
desolation, and death. For a time he was only 


admiration ; but the women had generally dis- 
liked her, and some among them had shrunk | 
from the serene proud eyes which had looked 
at them so questioningly from under the deli- 
cate dark brows. 


| 

. . | 

In her own house at Eyneourt Stanley was | 
| 


busy, a small packet was brought to him from 
the station-master. He opened it, and found a 
greasy pocket book containing soiled and worn 
papers, which he glanced overapparently with 
out much interest. Among them, however, 


aware that a terrible disaster had occurred ; | was one as yet ungreased and spotless—and 
afterwards he learned how the accident had | at this he looked long and steadily. It wasa | always charming. Her pretty imperious air | 
been brought about. check for a large amounton a well-known Lon- | was softened by the consciousness of her 


sovereignty ; her laughter was full of sweetest | 
merriment ; she was as bright as sunshine for 
all her gravity, because she was always happy | 
among the people and in the place she loved, | 
Now, as she sat in her chair on the terrace, | 


don banker, signed with a name as well known 
in the commercia! world as the banker's own, 
There was no fire in the grate on this sultry 
August night ; but there were candles burning 
on the table at which he sat. He twisted the | 
check with his fingers and held it tothe flame | her lips were trembling with laughter, and her | 
of one of the candles until it was burned and | brown eyes, cast de‘ uredly down, were bright 
nothing but a little powdery ash remained, | with mirth as she listened to her cousin, who 
which he blew away carelessly, and which dis- | was holding forth half seriously upon a 
appeared in a moment, leaving nothing be- | grievance which she had aired more than once 
hind. since her arrival at Eyncourt a few days before, 


By some terrible fatality a goods train leav 
ing the station had dashed into the express, 
Some of the carriages were wrecked and over 
turned ; the engines had run off the lines, and 
one lay overturned upon the grassy embank- 
ment. All the foremost carriages were lyiag 
in a heap of ruin; the one in which the lawyer | 
had traveled and those behind it had escaped, 
and their inmates were only severely shaken ; 
of the travelers in the foremost portion of the 
wrecked train there were few who had escaped 


| offset for poor luck at fishing, if she had only 


| Lola had come for rest and refreshment after 


rather irritating to discover that Stanley was 
| perfectly happy in the absence of all gaiety and 
excitement. 
| “It is all very well,” she was saying pet: 
| tishly, as she leaned back in her gilded chair, a 
bright-hued picturesque figure against the 
sombre gray and green, like a flower trans- 
planted from the flower-garden b>yond—‘‘ Eyn 
court is chraming now; but all the year is not 
summer. It must be awfully duil here in 
| the winter ; and a girl so young and so rich as 
you are, Stanley, could have such a lovely time 
| in town!” 
“Oh, spare me! I have tried it, Lola mine,” 


“T found it dread- 


| answered Stanley gaily. 
| fully wanting !” 

‘That is because all your notions are so old- 
| fashioned,” said Miss Bateman energetically. 
| ‘You would have suited the Middle Ages, 
; Stanley—you would have led a crusade or de- 
fended Eyncourt against the Roundheads like 
| one of your ancestresses ; but your notions are 
utterly out of date in this nineteenth century.” 

‘*They are poor things, but mine own,” re- 
| joined her cousin, laughing, ‘‘I am quite sat- 
istied to be old-fashioned, Lola; I am very 
happy here.” 

‘** A beauty and an heiress like you ought to 
| have had the world at your feet!” declared 
Miss Bateman. 

‘*That would have been pleasant for me and 
for the world !” said Stanley, laughing merrily. 
**T am sorry you find it dull, Lola,” she added, 
| glancing across at her cousin; “but we shall 
| be gayer next month when the house-party as- 

sembl s.’ 

‘That is consoling,” returned Lola. ‘I feel 
just now like that heroine of Shakspeare’s who 
said, ‘There are no men to conquer‘in this 
wood—that makes my only woe!’ I forget her 
name,” Lola continued pensively; ‘‘but she 
would have sympathized with each 





}and J 
| Other,” 
| S anley’s lip curled slightly. She and her 
pretty cousin had not much in common. 
| Although she was fond of Lola, Sir Humphrey’s 
young heiress was sometimes a little impatient 
when Lola was more than usually frivolous, 

**T think Ey) necurt never seemed so lovely to 

ine as when I came back from London,” she 
| saidscmewhat irrelevantly. ‘ Life is charming 
| here; there it is noisy and vulgar.” 

‘Life is not life here—it is vegetation!” in- 
terposed Lola, pouting. 

**Poor Lola! You are not very courteous to 
| the home of your mother s girlhood!” 

‘““Oh, it is beautiful, of course, and grand, 
and all that sort of thing,’ Lola answered 
vaguely, *‘ but it is also melancholy and sleepy! 
Are there no men in these parts, Stanley?” 

She sat up in her gilded chair as she put the 
question, and looked at her cousin with an 
eager gaz2 which made Miss Gerant laugh out- 
right. 

‘*T think you have seen them all, Loia,” she 
said, 

“All?” A couple of curates, Mr. Percival 
and the Rector’s son, who is reading for the 
Bar! Do those make the sum total, Stanley ? 
What poverty!” 

“ Have you not seen Mr. Cameron?” asked 
Stanley, with scarcely perceptible hesitation. 

**Cameron!” echoed Lola. ‘‘ What Cameron? 
Do you mean Hugh Cameron, the son of the 
great ship-owner ?” 
| Stanley's lip- tightened a little. 

‘““Yes; Mr. Cameron is a ship-owner, I be- 
lieve ; but I don’t think ‘great’ is quite the 
right adjective, Lola,” she said coldly. ** He 
has bought Brancepeth, Lord Oldcastle’s place. 
and its purchase has made him a neighbor of 
ours,” 

* And Hugh Cameron is here?” Lola ex- 
claimed delightedly. ‘‘ What a picce of good 
fortune! You know him, of course? Is he not 
| delightful—the ‘eligible,’ par excellence of the 
| last season? Does he often come to Eyncourt! 
| Stanley, ask him to dinner, like a love! Of 

course ’’—she paused for a moment, looking 
| rather keenly at her cousin—** you know each 
other?” 

“Oh, yes!” Stanley’s voice was perfectly 
calm, and only a very keen observer would 
hae seen that the color had faded slightly in 
hen face. ‘* We—father and I—called on Lady 
Sara; and Mr. Cameron has been here once or 
twice. Father likes him very much. Ah”— 
with an exciamation of relief—‘* here is tea— it 
wil! rouse you, Loja!” 

But ail Miss Bateman’s dulness seemed to 
have vanished ; she looked eager and animated, 
although she forebore any remark until the 
servants had retired after putting the wicker 


attention tothe quaint old silver kettle sing 
ing cheerily over its spirit-lamp. 


him? Heis run after, 1 assure you! He wiil 
be very rich, you know—and he is so hant 
some! Every one raves about him in Lon 
don!” 

S-aaley let the enthusiastic words pass un- 
noticed ; her face was slightly turned from her 
cousir, so Lola did not see how her lip curled. 

‘*He would be a spiendid match,” continued 
Lola; ‘‘he is an only son, you know, and he 
could marry any one. There is no thought of 
plebeian birth where he is concerned. If his 
father sin business, his mother is an earl’s 
daughter; and I heard papa say Mr. Cameron 
would be made a baronet before the year was 
over; so that would make his position quite 
unassai. able.” 

“Would it?” queried Stanley, with a slight 
sneer. ‘‘I donot see how. Nobility cannot be 
conferred ; it must be inherited.” 

‘**Oh, your notions are as utterly out of date 
as last season’s toilettes! Hugh Cameron 
might marry into the highest family in Eng 
land anc no one would consider it a mesal/i | 
ance.’ ; 

‘**Perhaps not,” Stanley answered quietly, 
** because his nobility, it may be, is in himself. 
Here is your tea, Lola.” 

Her heart was beating faster than usual as 
she rose to give her cousin her tea. Lola 
looked at her rather keenly ; but there was no 
teli-tale color in her face to betray that the 
subject had any special interest to her, and | 
Lola did not know that Stanley grew jale 
when other women colored. The little London | 
beauty put out her hand to take her cup of tea; | 
but, before she could do so, she uttered a cry 
of delight, - 

**Oh, here is uncle Humphrey and—yes—it is | 
Hugh Cameron! And—— Oh, Stanley, how 
awkward! Was it your fault or mine?” 

The costly little Meissen cup which Stenley 
had been holding had fallen to the ground. and 
lay at their feet in pale pink and gold frag- 
ments, 

‘*It was mine, undoubtedly,” said Stanley, 
quietly. ‘‘I hope your gown has escaped, Lola, 
Yes, I see it has.’ 

(To be Continued.) 
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Table Etiquette. 
Traveler (in Western restaurant) 
hair in this soup.” 
Waiter (imperiously)—Well, ye might know 





There’s a 


| table by Stanley, who turned to it and gave her | 


| ‘* And you,” said Lola eagerly—‘“ did you like 





aud next moment the prettiest girl fel] ; 

heap in the bottom of the boat. She had throw 
both plates of false teeth out of her head into 
twenty feet of water, 2 


oo 


Will Be Goosey, Next. 


| 


Mr. Nuwed (tenderly, but inflexibly)—It seems 
to me that Lovey and Sweetie and Dearie ought 
to afford you scope enough. It makes aman 


particularly in the presence of strangers. But 
I draw the line at Duckey. I won't be called 
Duckey by any one. : 

Mrs. Nuwed (tearfully)—All right, Birdie, } 
won't. But I love you so much, Dolly, that it’s 
hard notto. Don’t youundes and, Baby ?— Puck 





| 


} 


| 





CUPID'S HARNESS, 


Most women naturally look forward to 
matrimony as their proper sphere in life, but 
they should constantly bear in mind that a 
fair, rosy face, bright eyes, and a healthy, 
well-developed form, are the best passports 
to a happy marriage. All those wasting dis- 
orders, weaknesses, and functional irregulari- 
ties peculiar to their sex, destroy beauty 
and attractiveness and make life miserable. 
An unfailing specific for these maladies is to 
be found in Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription. 
It is the only medicine for women, sold by 
| druggists, under a positive guarantee 
from the manufacturers, that it will give 
satisfaction in every case, or money will be re- 
funded. This guarantee has been printed on 
the bottle-wrappers, and faithfully carried 
out for many years. $1.00 per Bottle, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 


Copyright, 1888, by WORLD’s Dis. MED. Ass’, 


DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS 


Purely Vegetable ! 
Perfectly Harmless ! 


UNEQUALED AS A LIVER PILL. 


Smallest, Cheapest, Easiest to take. 
One tiny, Sugur-coated Pellet a dose. Cures 
Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and all de 
rangements of the Stomach and Bowels, 
25 cents a viel, by druggists. 
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and Offices. 


It may be draped to suit any style of apartment in which 


it is placed, and made an admirable auxiliary to its furni- 
ture. H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church Street. 
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SEE 
Writes Easily 36 to 40 Words rer Minute 
Simple, practical, durable typewriter. It never gets out 
of order, No instruction required. Can be carried in the 
satchel and used on the cars. All professional and bum 
ness men need it. Call and see it, or send for circular, 
mentioning this paper. The Typewriter im preve- 
ment Co, Boston, Mass, Branch’ Otlice—7 Adelaide 
St. East, Toronto. Cop)ing done at three cents per bun 
dred words. 


PROF. & MME. HOUSEMAN 


(LATE OF WASHINGTON) 


Chiropodist and Manicure 
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better ’n to learn y’r head so tar over w'en ye 
eat. 





She Spat on Her Bait. 


We had long since voted her the prettiest 
girl in the boat. This would have been an 


known it, but we weren't saying a word for 
fear of spoiling her, and by and by she looked 
up to the grizzly old Captain and asked : 

“Captain, shouldn't I spit on my bait to 
bring luck?” 

‘*Guess you should,” he replied. ‘‘ Lemme 
put on a fresh shr mp and then you can spit.” 

** Real hard ¢” 

“+ Fea,” 
‘* All the spit I can?” 
ae oT By 


Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, Corns, 
ete., successfully treated. Skilful 
and superior treatment at moderate 
charges. 





“NEW FICTION 


Marvellously Low Prices 


** How I Escaped,” cdited by the author of ‘Mr. 
nes of New York,” at 25 sents; ** John Bod win's 
imony,” by Mary Hallcck Foote, at 30 cents; and 
he Battle of the Swash and the Capture of 





| Canada,” by Samuel Barton, and under same cover Dr. 


W. George Beers’ celebrated speech at Syracuse, for 2& 





She held the hook with n three inches of her 
nose, twisted her tongue three or four times, 
and then gave a “hu-cnoo!"” We saw some- 
thing fly overboard, heard a scream of despair, 


cents, The above are all from the prese of 
J. THEO. ROBINSON, Publisher 


MONTREAL, 
Ask for them at your b:oksellers. 








blush to be called Darling at every other word, . 
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which are fast rising one after another in the 
south western district of London. They were 
medium-sized houses with pretty quaint- 
shaped windows and balconies, and with clean 
whi e woodwork outside as well as in. Astrip 
of grass and trees in front ot them bore out 


CHAPTER XXII. 

4 fuli ten minutes before the mid-day train 
from Clorchester was due at Paddington Sta 
tion Miss Mary Hale was walking up aud down | 
the platform awaiting its arrival. as | 
~ Mary Hale was one of the most delightful 
people in tke world. She was not in the least 
pretty ; for, although she had bright shining 
hair and honest gray eyes, her nose was every- 
thing that a nose has no business to be, and | 
her mouth was wide and shapeless, Her com- 
plexion also left much to be desired, for it was 
covered with freckles ; nor could any one have 
been found to compare her figure to that of a 
goddess or her hands and feet to that of a fairy. 
Nevertheles, when one had known Mary Hale 
for twenty four hours, one forgot all about 
these things, and remembered only how true 





to them the benefit of a little more daylight 
and air than others of their less fortunate 
neighbors, 

Inside, the house was tastefully decorated 
and very comfortably furnished, and, with 
bright fires in the grates, flowers on the mantel- 
pieces, and palms in china pots about the 
rooms, books from Mudie’s on the book-shelves, 
and five-o’clock tea spread upon a small table 
in front of the fireplace, Kathleen’s new draw- 
ing-room looked thoroughly cosy and home- 





, 2@ 2 re 7 like. She felt at once that she mizht be happy 

ras the level glance uf her gray eyes, how in- ue - py | 
fection sly gay was her laugh, and how fascin- pe - = aa nn le oar ¢ a 
Savak aa ring of her melodious voice. She | Upon her mind. Nevertheless she turne: 
ating was the ring gratefully to her companion, and thanked 


was like suashine, always warming and invigo- 
rating ; and it was impossible to be in her pres. 
ence and not be the better for it. . 
Mary Hale had had a great many troubles in 
her short life; but she had always met them 
bravely and unflinchingly. When she was at 
the Brussels school with Kathleen Elwyn, she 
had been the idolized only child of very rich 
parents; and shortly after she had left school 
her hand had been sought and her heart won 
by a handsome young officer in a Cavalry regi- 
ment, with whom she was desperately in love. 
Then all at once life became altered for her for 
ever. Mr. Hale, who was a merchant in a very 
large way of business, discovered that he had 
for long been disgracefully robbed and swindled 
by his head-manager. A sudden depression in 


trade flung him upon his beam-ends; the mer- . a 3 ce ; pa 3 5 
chant was unable to meet his liabilities, and ‘I think,” said Mary slow ly, *‘ that you are 
failed for nalf a million of money. Everything | !9oking at it from a very morbid point of view, 
went to the ereditors—house, furniture, pic- | Because a wicked man has committed a murder 

- te, and jewelry; and Mrs. Hale, not | Which you could neither foresee nor prevent, I | 
tures, plate J v3 | do not see that you need hold yourself respon- 


to be behind hand in the sacrifice, gave up even | © Stee ; : . : 
nee settlement te be flung into the insatiable | Sible either for that or for the just retribution 


The Hales were left penniless; and the | Of his crime.” — 

al ‘a hardest of Mary's troubles was | “Ah, but Idid foresee it,” cried Kathleen, 
that Captain Aigernon Forderosse immediately | With a TE despair, and ‘oe have 
backed out ef his engagement to the ex-heiress, ens it! Could any thought be more hor- 
Blow upor blow followed. Her father and | Ti le? Mary, if I cannot save Tom Darley’s 
mother, broken by adversity and disappoint- life, I shall never know another happy hour on 
ment, died within a very few months of each | ¢@rth! j 

other; and Mary, beggared of everything, was I understand your feeling, dearest ”—Mary 
lef. to face the world alone. She went out to 
earn her daily bread as a governess—and a 


her warmly for the thoughtful pains she had 
taken to prepare so charming a home for her. 
‘*It is so peaceful!” she said, sinking into a 
low chair by the fire. ‘I feel that there will 
e no jarring elements in my new life with 
you, dear Mary. If only I could get rid of the 
weight upon my soul, I should be happy here, 
<cnow.” 
“Is it because of the poor creature’s life you 
told me about, Kathleen--the man you are 
anxious to save?” 
And then Kathleen told her the whole story. 
‘It is a dreadful thing, Mary,” she added, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ to feel myself responsible for the 
terrible death of one person and to think that I 
shall be too probably responsible for the still 
more terrible end of another!” 


_ 


| got up and clasped her friend in her arms— 
‘and all Ican do to help you I willdo. But,” 
| she added, after a pause, during which Kath- 


their right to the title of “Gardens” and gave | 


|; once into a dreamless and refreshing slumber, 
such as had not been her portion since before 
| her father’s iliness and death. 


went duwn-stairs, and, making up the 
ina small ground-fvor room which faced the 
street, bade the serva: ts go to bed, and sat up 
by herself with her book, 

Miss Hale had long been in the habit of sit 
| ting up late over her reading, 
| idea of improving her mind and keeping up 
| her education, and, like al) clever industrious 
women, she knew that to read regularly and 
systematically the works of well known auth- 
| Ors was as sound a wavy as any to enlarge one’s 
|; OWn comprehension and to strengthen one’s 
| mental faculties. During the days of her ser- 





| Vitude as a governess, these late hours of study, | 
was wrapped in | 


| When the whole household 


tlumber, had been always most precious to her, | 
the habit of dousing a feather or satin fan with 


and, having contracted habits of wakefulness, 
she was not at all disposed to relinquish her 
usual practice under the conditions of her new 
existence. She reflected, toc, that, although 
Kathleen treated her as a dear and intimate 


that she was about to give her a very 


doubted right to every moment of her time 
during the day. The nights were, however, 
her own; and Mary was determined to con- 
tinue to consecrate a portion of them to her 
own self-improvement. 

She sat therefore reading quietly by the fire. 
Claymore Gardens was an unusually quiet 
locality. 
race to speak of. and, in fact, it was so abso- 
just as well have been in the country, It was 
of the utter silence, to be suddenly aroused, 
after she had been quietly reading for about 
half an hour, by the inarticulate shouts of 
newsmen holloaing some late piece of intelli- 


just outside the house. 


with ali the curiosity of a 
straight way tothe front-door. 
election going on in a provincial town, and, 
being much interested in politics, Mary felt curi- 
ous to Kn OtRigigh © result. She squandered forth- 
with a sixpence in purchasing a late edition of 
the Globe from a man who stood without in 
the fog, and returned with it triumphantly to 
her snuggery by the fire. 

She quickly unfolded the sheets of the news- 
paper, and sought eagerly for the information 
she felt sure it contained. She saw nothing 
about the election in the country town. What 
she did see in large letters was this—‘‘ Escape 
of a Prisoner from Clorchester Jail. Exciting 


woman 





remirkably dry and unpalatable kind of bread 
she found it to be. Nevertheless she made the | 
best of it, and strove not only to do her duty to 
her em )loyers, but to bring cheerfulness and 
not depression inte other people’s homes, 

When she reeeived Kathleen’s letter asking 
her to give wp her situation and to come and 
live with her as her companion in London, she 
accep'ed the proposal with the utmost joy and 

felizht. She had to forfeit a whole quarter's 
salary in order to get away from her place; 
but she did not mind that, and gladly hurried 
up to town in order to make everything ready 
for her friend's arrival. 

Her little figure, compact and neat, but not 
especially geaceful or remarkable, dressed with 
Qisker-like simplicity in a costume of dark- 
geay tweed, pated impatiently up and down the 
platform wile she waited for the train. She 
wasaliccle nervous; tur she hal done a great 
many things upon her own responsibility in 
Kathleea’s name—taken a furnished house and 
engigedé three servants ataongst others—and 
she wondered whether Kathleen would be 
please 1, or whether she would censure her for 
precipitancy. 

When the train cam2 in, she soon perceived 
atal! young lady in mouraing, followed by her 
maid, getting out of a tirst-class carriage ; and 
Katulean eam? ranning towards her. 

“Qu, Mary, how good of you tocome to meet 
m2!” 

“Of course LTeam3!” answerel Mary, simply. 
“T jid not want you to arcive in Loadon with - 
out a welcome.” 

The two girls kissed each other fondly; both 
were friendless and desolate, and stood in need 
of mituil help and sympathy. 


leen warmly returned her embrace, “ what is it 
that you propose todo? Surely, if the murder 
was so undoubted and the witnesses who saw 
it take place are ready to give their evidence, it 
will be impossible to avert the wretched man’s 
sentence?” 

**Quite impossible—I know that. He will be 
tried for murder, and he will be convicted. 
That will be unavoidable. But, after he is con- 
demned, I am going to petition the Home Secre- 
tary for acommutation of his sentence to penal 
servitude. Sir Adrian Deverell has given me 
very good advice, and has sought the best legal 
information on the subject. He will procure a 
personal interview for me with the Home 
Secretary, so that I may plead Tom Darley’s 
cause. I know that I shall succeed.” 


Mary, who was a sensible young woman, had 
her doubts; but Kathleen felt an unbounded 

| confidence in herself, 

‘** But on what plea are you going to ground 
your petition, Kathleen? Surely there can be 
no extenuating circumstances for such a cold- 
blooded and heartless murder !” 

** None save one—and that one is all-convinc- 
ing. Tom Darley is insane; his crime can be 
traced to homicidal mania. I happen to know 
about him that which I can prove by inhabi- 
tants of the village where I was brought up 
and where he was born—his mother died a 
lunatic in the county asylum when he was a | 
child. That is a fact.” 

“Still that would not necessarily make her 
son insane.” 

“But it did. His persecution of me, the 
manner in which he doggeé my footsteps and 

| watched my actions, the terrible threats of 


Lonion, where Kathleen had never been be- | vengeance upon persons whom he did hot 
fore, looked very dreary and bleak under the | know—all point to the same thing—insanity. 


‘* And you will advance all those theories to 
the Home Secretary ?” 

‘*T shall tell everything—more even than I 
can tell you, Mary. But you must not call 
them theories, because they are facts. I shall 
have plenty of time to prepare my report, as 


lea len skies of February, while an east wind 
biew keealy and bitingly at every street corner. 

che way in the c19 fron Paddington to 
South Kensington she sat very still, holding 
Mary's hun Land looking sadiy out of the win- 


dow at the dull-looking streets ani squares. i } ] t 
The gesat city ani iss interminable rows of | nothing can be done until after the trial. Sir 


Adrian can do nothing this week because he 
has to go back to Clortell for poor Alfred's 
funeral on Wednesday. When that is over, he 
will begin to see what he can accomplish for 
|; me. I mean to spare no expense in getting 
evidence from other sources to prove that poor 
Tom’s mind was unsound, Wiil you help me, | 
Mary?” 
‘** My dear, what can I do?” 
**You can assist me to prepare my report. I | 
am going to write it all out so as to send it in 
millle of the day. Kathleen was therefore to | to the Home Oftice before I go myself. Bur, 
be left alone in the great house, and to start by | dear Mary, you must do more than that—you 
herself upon the first stage of her new exis- | must promise me not to try to turn my mind 
tence Aician would have liked to remain in | from what is now the great object of my 
order to escort her up to town; but he found | existence—promise me not to attempt to dis 
that he would give such dire offense to Miss | suade me from my undertaking—promise me 
Maitland by the action that he was obliged | your hearty collaboration in wha‘ever way it 
reluctantly to abandon the idea, He went up- | can be given to assist me in saving the life of 
s‘airs to wish Kathleen good-bye when the car- | poor Tom Darley. Give me your promise, 
riages that were to convey Lady Elwyn and | Mary!’ ; , ‘ 7 ; 
her party to the station were actually at the | And, kneeling by her friend’s chair, holding | 
door ' her hands in hers, Mary Hale, more to quiet 
“} Shall come and see you very soon in Lon- | and soothe her excitement than because she 
don, J<athleen. Keep a good heart, dear! I | believed that anything much could be done by 
am vad that Miss Hale has acted so promptly | her, or indeed by either of them, gave her 
and sensibly in taking a furnished house for | solemn promise to aid and abet herin any man 
you-an hotel would have been a terrible ex- | ner within her power in the endeavor to save 
perience. I hope you will get on with her.” | the life of that unworthy individual Thomas 
‘I think I shall. Of course we were both | Darley. 
very merry and foolish at school, and I don’t | She 


hous23 did not much look like ho ne after her 
beautiful Clortell, te which she had bidden an 
eternal alieu only a few hours before. 

{t*hal been aterrible ending to her happy 
life there. There had been no farewells spoken 
yatween her step-mother and her niece and 
herself. QGady Elwyn had sent her a message 
to say that, as she preferred to travel to Lon- 
don by a different train, she herself would go 
by an early morning one, and she requested 
Miss Elwyn to defer her departure till the 





guessed to what that promise 


little I 
she only saw that Kathleen was 


know at all whether we shall suit each other | pledged her ; ne ‘ 
now: but Mary has had troubles too—sadder | unstrung and unnerved by all the harrowing 
troubles even than mine—so we have at least a | scenes that ehe had lately gone through, that 


she was in a state almost of feverish excite 
| ment, and that the notion of these men’s tragic 
fate lying at her door had preyed upon her 
mind to such a degree that it was above all! 
things necessary to calm and soothe her into 
tranquillity. Her promise produced at ounce | 
some of the effect she desired. Kathleen | 
seemed reassured and easier in her mind, and | 
consented to drop the subject and to enter into | 
the domestic details of their future life, in 
which Mary endeavored to interest her, not 
without success. ¥ 
\ll the furniture had been pushed to one The two girls enjoyed a well-cooked and 
side, and the walls were draped with heavy | daintily served meal together in the cosy red 
jack hangings. In the center of the room the | papered dining-room ; and, with much ingen 
closed cotlin,cowered by a black-and-silver pall, | uity, Mary succeeded during the remainder of | 
had been placed upon trestles. Upon it was | the evening in avoiding any allusion to w hat 
piled a great heap of crosses and wreaths of | she already termed in her own mind the 
flowers sent by sympathising neighbors, whilst | skeleton in the cupboard, They discussed re- | 
4 couple of lighted candles shed a dim radiance | miniscences of their school-days; and Mary mae 
Over the gloom of the chamber of death. quite proud of herself because she ac tual y 
Kathleen laid her stephanotis-flowers rever- made Kathleen laugh as gaily and happily Ov er 
ently upon the coffin, and, kneeling down by | some of their girlish delinquencies as if no such 
ils side, shed some of the bitterest tears that | beings as murderers existed, and Clorchester 
had ever fallen from her eyes over the tragic | Jail was a place with which she had no con | 
ae of poor J “1 Elwyn. This was the only | cern. | 
farewell aakaee lett to her to say in the bene | Afterwards, for fear that her thoughts should 
where so many eventful days of her life had | fall back again into the same gloomy and terri 
been spent, anit he solemnity of this last adieu | ble groove, Mary raked up the story of all her 
was before her eyes during the whole of her own troubles, and related them at length to her 
Solitary journey up to London. The sight of | friend ; and Kathleen s warm heart and sympa 
Mary's bright face gave the first wholesome | thetic nature did not fail to be touched by the 
change to her melancholy thoughts; but it | story of sorrows which were fully as deep and 
Was only when she arrived at her new home | poignant as her own. She was so full _of 
that her keen interest and delight in the pretty | compassion for her friend, and of indignation 
red-brick house which Miss Hale had taken for | at the manner in which she had been treated 
her made the color come back to her wan | by her false and unworthy lover, that she for- 
Cheeks and the light into her sad eyes. | got for a while—as Mary intended that she 
Certainly Miss Hale had found a very charm | should—the weight upon her heart and the 
hg home for her friend. Claymore Gardens | consideration of how she was to word her 
Was one of those terraces of bright red houses report to the Home Office ; the evening passed 


Mutual sympathy to draw us together.” - 
“IT shall come and see you both very soon, 
he said again, reassuringly. And then a ser- 
Vant came tosay that the ladies were waiting 

for him, and he was obliged to go. 2 

After he was gone and the house was quite 
emo'y, Kathleen crept downstairs, and, bear- | 
ingin her hand a huge bunch of stephanotis- 
blossoms which she herself had gathered from 
the hot-houses that morning. turned the key of 
the Jibrary door and softly entered the dark- 
ened room. 


Chase by Two Warders. Desperate Hand-to- 
Hand Struggle, and Final Escape of the 
Prisoner.” In smaller type below was the fol- 
lowing short paragraph 

‘*Thomas Darley, lying in Clorchester jail on 
charge of the murder of Lord Elwyn, escaped 
this afternoon by means which have not yet 
been ascertained from the prison. He was 
seen by two of the warders as he was getting 
over the outer wall by means of a rope. They 
instantly gave chase and caught him: but the 
man, who is immensely strong and powerfully 
built, fought desperately, and, after dashing 
one of the warders insensible to the ground, 
broke the arm of the other, and effected his 
escape across some fields and up to the time 
of our going to press has not yet been re- 
captured.” 

fary read all this through with a beating 
heart and an exceedingly grave face; and then 
shecrumpled up the paper and stuffed it into 
the very hottest part of the fire. 

‘*If only I can keep it from her knowledge!” 
she murmured to herself. ‘* By to-morrow the 
man may be taken again. It would only excite 
her for nothing. At all hazards it must be kept 
from her! She must not hear of it!” 


(To be Continued.) 


_—s 





A Shore Change. 


| quickly and pleasantly, and Kathleen was so 
tired when she went to bed that she sank at 


friend, she was nevertheless her employer, | 
hand- | 
some annual salary, and that she had an un.- | 
| Seventy-tive 
| popular girl in society will dash twelve dollars’ | 
| worth overa two weeks visit and half a dozen | 
| summer toilets.—Arg nowt, 


There was no trattic along the ter. | 
) | fac ; | Mrs. D., as her husband ploughed his way to | 
| lutely still outside that its inhabitants might | 


gence one against another on the pavement | 
| chalk around with him.” 


She had a great | 


But Mary was not accustomed to goto bed so | blotter bought 
| early ; and, after she had seen that her friend | 
| was safely and cosily tucked up in bed, she | 
fire | 


more than counterbalanced by faint sweet | 
odors. which linger about the folds and hem of | 
dress skirts, and the bows of ribbon pendant | 
from jeweled garters. Even card cases and | 
pocketbooks are perfumed, and so is the small | 
with fashionable stationery. 
But these items dre insignificant compared | 
with the cost of perfuging a summer outfit, | 
which requires the services of a maid and an | 
outlay equivalent to that expended for gloves | 
or shoes, lor instance, there is the cor- | 
Sage sachet, made of fine satin to match 
the dress and filled with a perfume too | 
delicious for description. The sacks, which | 
are an inch square, retail at $9 a dozen, — 
and it takes about twenty to go around the | wo 
edge of a Josephine dress. Of course every low | — 

corsage has to be sached, and if a belle cares to p 

buy them by the hundred, she is charged at ~ i record of honorable deal- 


the rate of fif'y cents each. Another perfume | 
40 years before an intelligent public 





trick isto pour scent over the hair just back | 

of the crimps or frizzes. Every woman rubs | 

the stopper of her scent bottle across her lips 

and eyebrows betore leaving the mirror, and 
, : S or satin fanwitn, | 40 years’ loyaity to our patrons 

wild-rose or blue-bells of Scotland is as old as | 

vanity itself. The puffed sleeves of the hour | 40 years or liberal and equitable 

are also used to sweeten a woman's presence, | method 

the essence of chypre, magnolia, or jasmine | s 

being poured among the gathers at the elbow, 

where it is least liavle to be detected and more 

readily perceived. Desirable perfumes cost 

cents an ounce, and the 


40 years manufacturers and dealers 


least ! SPEAK STRONGRR TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OUR 








An Inquiring Mind. 
*“ Where have you been, Mr. Duly?” asked 


RS. Williams & Sop 





consequently somewhat startling, in the midst | 


| mouth, | 


When Mary Hale heard the shouts outside | 
she ran | 
There was a by- | 





——— 





Mr. Puttson Call—My dear, before you go out 
let me introduce Mr. Margin to you—our head 
man down town. 

Miss Call—I'm very much pleased to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Margin. Papa has 
spoken so often of you. Let’s go up on the 
beach, 





Puck, 


Mr. Margin—Why, certainly. 





An Age of Sweetness. 


A couple of years ago it was the proper thing | 
for a girl to rinse her lace handkerchief in he | 


scent bottle; such a proceeding now would be 


| considered a vulgarism, for if there is any one 


article in a fashionable toilet which is not per 
fumed, it is a handkerchief. Hosiery and 
gloves slumber in beds of sweet grass and rose 
leaves ; laces, wraps and underwear have their 
separate sachet pillows; dresses are hung 
among the bags of sweet clover which per 
fume every closet; even bonnet boxes enit 
fragrant odors when uncovered, and in the 
linings of many overcoats the wadding 
is dusted with orris, but not a trace ol 
scent hangs about the sheer little square of 
lace-edged mull. The deficiency, however, is 





his seat beside her in the theater. | 


‘** Been out to see a friend.” 143 Yonge Street, Toronto 


** Does your friend keep a distillery?” TELEPHONE 1504 
‘No,” replied Duly, placing his hand to his | - . 


JOHN FLETCHER 


‘* Does he keep a cigar store ?” | 
‘*Not that I know of.” | 
‘*Maybe he’s a school teacher and carries | 


Duly brushed a dash of billiard chalk off his | 
coat and said nothing. 


‘Or does he run a spice miil?” i I 5 ss 

“Be still, can’t you, Maria?” said Duly in | Root bs GIRDERS, BEAMS, 
desperation. ‘‘ The curtain’s going up.” But | STAIRS, COLUMNS 
he didn’t leave her again during the evening.— | AND ALL KINDS OF IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Merchant Traveler, 





ree basiisertomn | 
The Miseries of Poverty. | Office: 580 Yonge €treet, Toronto 
Dr. Bluff— You stick too closely to your desk, 
Mr. Borrowit. I recommend you to buy a pair ARRETT & CO. 
of Indian clubs. 
Poor Jack—But I live in the city, Doctor. It 
would take all my salary to rent a room big | 


h to swing them in !— Life. ; 
ee | Real Estate and Commercial Exchange 





That New Elixir of Life. 


TELEPHONE 897 






LC 

nie | 18 Yonge St. Areade Toronto, Ont. 

4 S | ' 1 | 
Am Si. Uiharles Restauran 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 


ZO YONGE STREET 
Next door to Dominion Bank 
Lunch Courter for Gentlemen on the 


round floor. Fi-est Bar in Canada. 
Shoice Stock of Liquors and Cigars 


a HEASLIP & PIERCE 


Proprietors 


- EMPLOYMENT - 


We hope that Dr. Brown-Sequard will no 
carry his experiments with it to 


DO YOU WANT TO 


COME TO TORONTO ? 


There are Hundreds of Good Situations 
open for GENERALSERVANTS, HOUSEMAIDS, , 
Cooks, ete. Write for particulars to 


‘NEWS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


561 Queen St. West, Toronto 
ASPLENDID CynANCEH 


WE WII GIVE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


‘**SATURDAY NIGHT” 





WCRLD TYPEWRITER 
“a For $10, cash with order. The price of the Typewriter 
i alone is SIO, See advertisement of this machine 
mn 


another 


this extreme.— Puch 


PROF. DAVIDSON 





\TE - K 


Chiropodist and Manicure 


Ti Vonge st., cor, King 


Dunn's 


I X L STEAM LAUNDRY 
42 Richmond Street West 


GENTS’ WASHING OUR SPECIALTY 


Delivery to all ports of the city 








UPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMANENT- 
LY ‘emoved without injury to the skin Also 
Freckles, Blackheads, Wrinkles, Liver DPiscolorat s. Go 
den Cream for the mp'exion and hands, = Address, 
with stamps, for sealed particulars, ART TOILET Co., 
4 West lath St., New York Established 1s¢ 





Eczema Debility 


Is more commonly known as Salt-Rheum. | Languor, and Loss of Appetite, are cured 
It is caused by impure blood, is accome | by the use of Ayers Sarsapari 
| medicine relieves that sense of 

Weariness, from which so many sutler, 


invigorates, and \ zes the 


pained with intense itching and burning 
sensations, and, unless properly treated, is 
likely to afflict its victim for years. If you” purifies, 
are suffering from Eezema, or any other 
take Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 


s instances, a) and strength more surely and speedi 


blood, gives tone and \ P26 


eruptive disease, stomach, and restores the appetite, health 
It has proved, in numberles 
|} than any other remedy. 


Positive 


complete cure for this disorder, 


Entirely Cured. Proof 


A few weeks ago T was attacked with a Two years ago | suitere d from Loss of 
severe and distressing form of Fezema, | Appetite and Debility, the result of Liver 
Phe eruptions spread very generally over Disease. After hav ing tried various rem 
my body, causing an intense itching and | edies, and several physichins, without re- 

inv benetit, | began taking Ayer's 


ht. | ceiving 


burning especially at ni uN 
Sarsaparilia, Phe 


With great faith in the virtues of Aver’s 
Sarsaparilla, T commenced taking it, and, 
after having used less than two bottles of | 
this medicine, am entirely cured.—Tlenry 
K. Beardsley, of the Hope **Nine,”’ West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

T was, for years, troubled with 
Rheum, which, during the winter months, | 
eaused my hands to become very sore, 
crack open, and bleed. The use of 


| ill 
Ayer’s Sar|saparilla, 
saparilla has entirely cured me of this | Tam confident a cure W ill result therefrom, 
¢,uublesome humor.—Elen Ashworth, | I have used it, and epee iret, ox) 
Evanston, Wyoming Ter. | ence. —F, O. Loring, Bro« ' ye ie $5 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | Sold by Druggists. Price G1; six bottles ” 


sclisallon, iu : 
. first bottle produced a 


marked change, and the second and third 
accomplished so much that T felt like a 
new man. L have, since that time, taken 
about one bottle every vear, and had no 
lreeurrence of the trouble. William Is 
| Way, East Lempster, N. H. 

If any one suffering from General De- 
bility, Want of Appetite, Depression of 
Spirits, and Lassitude will use Ay« r’s Sare 


Salt- 
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Telephone 844 for 


Camping Supplies 


Choicest Canned Meats, Fish and Fruits. FInest Wines 


Liquors constantly on hand. 
Discount of 5 per cent. on orders of $10 or over. 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


FAMILY GROCERS 
813 King St. West - 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
The Old and Popular Rail Route to 


MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO 


And all Principal Points in 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


It is positively the only line from Toronto running the 
celebrated Pullman’s Palace Sleeping, Buffet and Parlor 
Cars, electric lighted. Speed, safety, civility. 

For fares, time tables, tickets and reliable information 


apply at the city ticket offices. 
P. J. SLATTER, City Passenger Agent, 
Corner King and Yonge streets and 20 York street, Toronto. 


ANCHOR LINE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via Queenstown 


GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and 
Londonderry. 


Toronto 





For Rates, Plans and all information, apply to 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


AGENTS, 62 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto’s 


BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for Safety, Elegance and Speed 


A. F. WEBSTER 
Sole Agent 56 Yonge St 


TAYLOR & CO. 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


OPPOSITE THE ROSSIN HOUSE 


WILL REMOVE 


Ahout the end of August to more commodious premises 


No. 89 Yonge Street 


FRANK L. SANAGAN & CO. 
THE NOBBY TAILORS 


241 YONGE STREET 


McCAUSLAND & SON'S 
WALL PAPER 


IMPORTATIONS 


ARE UNEXCELLED FOR VARIETY 
AND 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN. 


ALL GRADES AND PRICES 


76 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


Trunks and Valises 
SATCHELS and PURSES 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices 


Cc. C. POMEROY 


49 King Street West TORONTO 


55 CENTS 


The small purchase amounting to 
fifty-five cents, for which a numbered re 
eipt or voucher is given, may win the 
prize of the watch worth oie thousand 
d ars— S100 Americans as well as Cana 
dians will please note the fact This said 
st in America as a mechan 


’ 


watch is the fine 
al work of art 


RUSSELL’S 
9 Ming Street West, Toronto 


| BEST $5 SILVER WATCH IN THE CITY 


W. MICKLETHWAITE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Out-door Views, Phote Engraving, Photographing on 
Zinc, Commercial Photography, Life-Size Gelatino-Bromide 
Enlargements, Photographing on Wood by Meadows’ Pro- 


cess. 


40 Jarvis Street, Toronto 


Mr. HAMILTON McCARTHY, A.B.C.A., Sculptor 
Has removed to commodious premises on the ground floor 
of New Buildings on Lombard Street, immediately opposite 
Postoffice. 


GUNBEAMS 


ELDRIDGE STANTON, Photographer 
116 Yonge Street and 1 Adelaide Street West 


Photographs of all sizes 
___ Sunbeams 1 per doz. 


EO. EAKIN, Issuer of Marriage Licenses 


Court House, Adelaide Strect 
and 138 Carlton Street 
B. McBRIDE 
BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 


Room C. 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 
Money to loan 


OHN P. MILL 


SELLS THE 








TORON1O SATURDAY 


== 





THE HUB CAFE) 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER 
First-class in every respect. A specialty is the choice 
butter and the best meats procurable. All the delicacies of 
the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking rooms attached. 


12 Colborne St.. W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 


- M. McCONNELL - 
46 and 48 King Street East. 

Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan 
” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
Over half a million imported cigars always 


trade a specialty. 
don ‘White Seal, 
of Champagne. 





in stock. » Srade ‘Supplied at bottom prices. 
THE JEWELL RESTAURANT 
Jordan Street 


This favorite 
recently been enlarged and refitted throughout. 


Reading and smoking rooms. 


HE NRY MORG: AN Proprietor | 


Grand Opera Sample Room 


The choicest lines of WINES alt AND CIGARS. 
FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT in connection. 


D. SMALL, Proprietor. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE C0, 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
and Annuities. 





| 4453 Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto, | 


How. A. MACKENz1R, M.P., Pres.; Hon. A. MORRIS and J. L. 
BLAIKIE, Vice-Presidents $ WM. McCasr, Man’g Director. 











Send for circulars —__———_———- ——— - —_—__—_—_—— 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 


Defective Feathers Re-made into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 


— | Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts 
the Late t French Styles and Colors 


CANDY : 
Miss PLUMMER 


ExPRESS 


By MAIL AND 


2 Ilb., 4 lb. and 5 lb. Boxes 


FROM 25c. TO 50c. PER LB. 
These are al and ule g 


HARRY WE BB, 477 


TORONTO 


JAs. Cox & SON 


“ls and fresh every day 


Yonge St. 


Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 


TRNER & BUTLER, 1 SHUTER ST., TORONTO, 


MODISTE 


57 GLOUCESTER STREET 
‘THE MAGIC SCALE 


Best system of cutting ladies’ and children’s garments. 


HALL’S BAZAAR DRESS FORMS 


dresses Adjustable to any measure 


For draping 


MISS CHUBB, 426 1-2 Yonge St. 


83 Yonge Street 


Under Government 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


CANADIAN SECRET SERVICE 


Patronage. Head Offices Temple 
, } 
Building, Montreal. 


Legitimate detective work done at reasonable rates and 


perf. rmed in an honorable manner. Nothing done that in 
any way interferes with the marital relations 
JOHN A. GROSE, 
1999, Montreal Manaxer 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Pariors 


CE CREAM PARLOR NOW OPEN 


Pientes and Parties Sapplied ai. 
with Cream and Cakes, ff 'S = 
Try our Snow tlake 
Homemade 
Bread, 


New Store 
Yonge and ¢ 


oer. pas, 


= p* Edward Sts., 
( and 16@ Bay St. 
WEDDING CAKES A SPECIALTY 
__Tele ephones- Yonge St. St., 1515; Bay St 577 


MEDLAND & JONES 


Agente Scottish Union, Norwich Union, Accident Insurance. 


Mail Building, Terente, Telephone 1067 





Office 





o¥ 7 





DON'T TAKE UP YOUR CARPETS 


We have removed to 5094 Yonge Street, to more mmo 


8 premises, where we are prepared to fill all orders for 
leaning carpets without taking them up We also take 
up and relay carpets where it is necessary Toronto 


arpet and Plush Ren. Co. 


Charles Brown 


Nos. 33 and 88 
KING ST. WES1 





Carriages ® 
Telephone 128. 





Bronze Medal 1M. —GOLS BERR IST. See Medal 1885 The aa Savir ing S 5 & ws Co. (Limited) | DR. CUNNINGHAM 
OSTRICH FEATHER DYERS 


TORINTO., 
Interest at 


OFFICE No. 72 CHURCH ST., 


Deposits received, small and large sums. 
highest current rates allowed 


JAMES MASON, 
Manager. 


Hon. FRANK Situ, 
President 


H. & C. Blatehford 


NEW, ELEGANT AND POPULAR 


American Boots and Shoes 


AND 


EVENING SLIPPERS 


In all Varieties, Sizes 
and Widths now on 
hand. 











“a “38 Bury 
6s ¥ is 








IM- 


HAVE OPENED UP OUR 


Stock of Ladies’ Fine Kid Shoes. 


W* 
MENSE 
328 YONGE STREET 


THOMAS MOFFATT 


FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES | 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class | 
196 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


THIRP DOOR NORTH OF *LARRT HALL 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY | 


Examinat’or 8, Ora! or Written | 


MRS. MENDON, 





238 McCaul Street. | 


NIGHT. 


Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family | 


restaurant of Toronto’s business men has | 





| Daily from Geddes’ Wharf, at 


EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


| to excursion 





iF. iH. SERPTON 
DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R, Simpson’s 
Dry Goods Store 


OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


| SOMETHING NEW IN DENTISTRY 


Dr. Land’s Porcelain Fillings, Crowns and Sections. 
Also Continuous Gum Sets. 
; modern dentistry practiced. 


| CHAS. P. LENNOX 
| Yonge Street Arcede - - 
_ Telephone 1846 


All operations knewn to 





Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
| extraction. Telephone 1476 


| C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 


C. V. SNELGROVE 


Dental Surgeon, 97 Carlton St., Toronto 
New Process—Porcelain Fillings and Porcelain Crowns 


| a specialty. 
___ Telephone 3031 


| 
| 

| 

'D® McLAUGHLIN 
DENTIST 

| Corner College and Yonge Streets 


| Special attention to the preservation of the natural teeth. 





| 


| 
| 
| 








DENTIST 


| THOS. BENGOUGH, 





Cor. Yonge and Edward Streets | 


Mr. HIPKINS 
DENTIST 


No. 12 CARLTON STREET 


HE OLD RELIABLE GOLDEN BOOT 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


| 





Our Ladies’ $3.00 Button Boot, Dongola Kid, is unsur- 
passed Ladies’ Walking Shoes—St) lish, Cheap, 
Gentiemen’s Sporting Shoes—all kinds. 

WM. WEST & CO., 246 Vonge Street 


| St. Catharines, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New York | 


and all Potnts East 
730 a.m. and 3 p.m. by the 
PALACE STEAMER 


688 





Low rates 
yarties. Tickets from all G. T. R. and Em- 
press of India Ticket Agents. 


Solid trains from Pert Dalhousie to Buffalo. 





| Braneh Store - 


| The best in the world, 
| MESSRS. 
| Canada’s greatest cornet soloist and 
| endorsed by JULES LEVY. 


| publications in stock. 
ood | the Canadian Musician. 
Good. | wiil Remove to 158 Yonge Stree: 


‘Chicora and Cibola 


| Leave Yonge Street Wharf, Toronto, at7 





| E>. E. FARRINGER 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
58 Homewood Avenue 


Instruction given on Piano, Violin, Cornet, etc, 
Summer term commences Jaly 2 


HENRI DE BESSE 
(From Paris and Stuttgart Conservatories of Musi: 
late Professor at New York Conservatories of Music) w i 
receive pupils for Violin or Pianoforte at special sumr ei 
terms, from June 20 to Angust 31. Pupils commen the 
now will be retained through the entire season at summ o 
term prices. No lessons given in classes. Address at r; as 
dence, 129 Bloor Street —s 3 doors from Jar is Street : 

or Claxton’ s Music Store, 7 Yonge Street. 


R. J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist of St. Simon’s Church and Musical Dire: stor of th 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. , 


Organ, Piano and Harmony 
94 Gloucester Street 


A. S. VOGT (LATE OF THE ROYAL 

Conservatoire, Leipzig, 

Germany) Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St. Baptis 
Church; Toronto, teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 


at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 805 Jarvis Street 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD _ 


Organist All Saints’ Church, Teacher of Music. Three 
manual organ for practise. Address 239 Sherbourne street, 
Telephone 1,775. 


NTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC _ 


150 Carlton St., opp. the Horticultural Gardens 
Toronto ; 


This is a Private School, patronized by the best fami 


in the city. 
CHARLES FARRINGER 
wh» has had charge of the school for 
The ast Five Years 
| isa German, educated in his native country, and has had 


Thirty Vears of E oe 
asa Teacher of Music in the U. A. and Canada 
Thorough instruction in every ened h of music from the 
lowest to the highrst grade. For terms, etc., address 
€ “a ARLES F ARBINGER, Ll: a ¢ ariton St. 











TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


AND ORCHESTRAL ANB ORGAN SCHOOL 








| 
| 
| 
| 





| Fall Term (2nd Year) Commences Sep- 
tember 5, ’89 





Thorough instruction in every branch cf music— vox al, 
instrumental, theoretical—by the most eminent teachers j in 
Canada, Complet e 3 manual organ in college, and largest 
church organ in Province for lessonsand practice. Orches. 
| tra of GO and ch rns of 250 aecessible to atudents. Diplo- 
} mas, prizes, ech: larshipe and certificates granted. Lec. 
tures, concerts, recitals and violin claee free. 

Send for prospectus giving full particulars. 

F. H. TORRINGTON, Direetor, 
12 and 14 Pembroke Street. 


| ‘TORONTO | 


ONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. 


PRESIDENT. 





GOVERNMENT 
CHARTER, 
Hon. G. W. ALLAN -- 


1000 Total Attendance first 2 years. 
—— 


All branche. taught. —Instrumental and Vocal musi ° 
Elocution, Languages. Schelarships, certificates, diplo- 
mas, Free Theory, Violin, Concerts and Lectures. 
Next Fall, organ students, b sides the use of several 
complete ¢ ‘hurc h organs, can have lessons, practice ar 
recitals upon a @RAND CONCERT ORGAN, bu: 
expressly for the Conservatory, in Association Hall. 

SUMMER NORMAL TERM, JulyS toAug.: 


ALL TERM OPENS Sept. 4. Send _for nas 
Colon’ ndar. Address, EOWARD FISHER, Director, 


cor. Yonge St. and Wilton Ave., Toronto. 





BRITISH AMERICAN =) 














RCADE, 
Youce St 
| ToRONTO, 












in the 
All subjects px 
Ing to @ business ed 
tion theroughly taught 
able and experienced tea 











'. O'DEA, Secretary. | 


‘BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Tae Canadian Burinees University and Shorthand Institute 
wil reopen on 





| Monday, September 2, 1889 


Write or call for circular. We guarantee satisfa tion in 
every department. 
Nearly Four Hundred Pupils Last Year 
Address— 
Canadian Business University. 
Public Library Buildings, Toronto, Ont 
CHAS. H. BROOKS, 


President. Sec. and Manager 


JUST RECEIVED FROM EUROPE 


THOSE 





ANOTHER LOT OF 


'GENUINE SPANISH GUITARS 


| The best guitars in the world for volume and purity of 
tone. 


CLAXTON’S MUSIC STORE 


197 Yonge Street, Telephone 239 


63 King Street West 


WHALEY, ROYCE & C0, 


MUSIC DEALERS 


983 Yonge St , Toronto 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“TMPERIAL” = CORNETS 


CLARKE and BAUGH 


Everything in the music line and 
at the right prices. All the latest 
Publishers of 





feptember 1 


NIAGARA NAVIGATION CO. 


MAGNIFICENT SIDEWHEEL STEAMERS 





a.m, lian 


p.m. and 4.45 p.m. for Niagara and Lewiston, making 
clove connection with New York Central and Mit biges 
Central Railways for Suspension Bridge, Buffalo, Roche — 
New York, Philadelphia, Wast ington, Boston, Erie, ‘ ‘lev 
land, etc. . 


Family Book Tickets at Very Low Rates 


Particul.rs from C. W. IRWIN, Agent, 40 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. 
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Cruise of Steam Yacht Viola, 
R. C. ¥. C, 


Saturday, August 3.—Our steward having 
weported stores all aboard, the purser’s list of 
owners and guests filled, the captain ordered 
‘the lines to be cast off at 4 p.m., and our cruise 
commenced under most favorable conditions— 
having on board the following gentlemen: 
Com., David Roberts, Captain, J. T. Mathews, 
First Officer, C. J. McCuaig, Purser, E. Math- 
ews, steward, N. J. Carnegie, Engineer, J. W. 
Davey, Messrs. M. McLaughlin, R. A, Main- 
warik £, Geo. Kiely, W. Kiely, W. A. Littlejohn, 
J. E. B. Littlejohn, R. Roverts, E. Walsh, Isaac 
McNeely and R. F. Lord. 

Mr. John Carrick (who had personally at- 
tended to the stores, etc., and who was to join 
us later) and a few friends gave us a hearty 
send off as we backed out of the slip and headed 
for fle Qlueen’s Wharf witb flying colors, In 
running out past the Island we overtook the 
yacht Merl, with Capt. MeMurchy at the stick, 
there being a brisk breez: from the westward, 
she with all sails drawing and well trimmed 
was making good time on her way to Niagara, 
where we were also bound. 

Later on we saw the yachts of the R.C.Y.C. 
Jaying their courses for Port Dalhousie, in 
clos: comp2titioa for the club prizes, 

Afcer a pleasin’ run over we made Niagara 
at 6.39, finding in port Mr. Albert Goolerham's 
fine steam yacht Abeona. Shortly after Mr. 
G20. Geoderham’s stately Oriole came in, fol- 
lowed by the Cygnet and Merl. 

The usual Saturday night hop at the Queen’s 
Royal hotel was fairly patronised by the 
yachtsm3n, after which, on returning on board, 
the evening closed with a forward deck con- 
cert. au the Abeona, which was much appreci- 
ated by our crew. 

Sunday, August 4.—Left Niagara at 7 a.m., 
and rai into Olcott, stopp'ng a short time to 
se2the vitage, and at 23) p.m. leaving for 
Coirlotse, waere we arrived at 810. The run 
dow 1 wa3 pleasant but uneventful. Charlotte 
was at its bast, the usual exodus from Roches- 
ter, filling every available resort with pleasure 
seekers. The hotels, lawns, flower beds, etc., 
are excellently kept, indeed all the appoint- 
ments are A 1, ani an agceea)le surprise to 
thos2@f ovr party who are here for the first 
tins. Mr. McLaughlin was oblized to leave us 
for bowe te-dav, much to our regret, but with 
a promise torejoin the party later. 

Monday, Angust 5.—Left Charlotte at 4 p.m. 
Weather, fair; wind, N.N.W. and rather a 
heavy sea running, but the yacht made splen- 
did going, and was comparatively steady, with 
staysaii and mainsail set. The crew having 
found their sea legs, were not troubled in the 
least, and have, fortunately turned out good 
sailors, taking their grog with good appetites 
and raaking no contributions to the fixhes. 
At? p.m. the Canadian shore was visible, and 
shortly after Loong Peint light loomed up, the 
sea went down, steam: was increased and the 
yacht rushed on at racing pace, light after 
ight, and point after point being left behind, till 
atl am. we tied up at Swift’s dock, at Kings- 
ton, anf wetour whistles, 

Tuesday, August ¢.—The morning was taken 
up with putting in fresh stores, coaling, etc. 
At 1:45 p.m. we start down the river for Clay- 
ton, arriving at 3:25, and are joined by Messrs. 
G. M. Skinner, S. D. Johnston and Mr. Ellis— 
old river friends—the two former gentlemen 
con'inuing with us to the Bay, where we ar- 
rive iat 5:40, making the run in fifty minutes. 
Mr. Thos. McIlroy, jr., was a welcome guest for 
the run from Kingston tothe Bay ; he was look- 
ing for a man named Mahoola who he was told 
wanted te buy hose; he didn’t find him how- 
ever. Our crew have now become accustomed 
tothe yacht, and well acquainted with each 
others peculiarities. A cruise will make the 
most retired disposition open out; our fellows 
make the most of one’s special hobby by 
good natured raillery, to the great amusement 
of the crew and our visitors. Nicknames have 
beev distributed with due regard to fitness or 
in remembrance of some amusing performance 
or mishap of the recipients. We have had many 
such absurd events constantly occurring and 
later on naay give a sample er two if space per- 
mits. Dinner being over at seven o'clock, most 
of the crew prepared for the hop at the Thou- 
sand Island House, while the balance did the 
honors on board to our visitors, who expressed 
their ad niration of our boat and her appoint- 
ments. 
Social concert in the forward cabin, at which 
the oid-time songs were received with much en- 


thusiasm by our.Clayton and Thousand Island | land him. 
the fish was brought into the boat, he was go- 
ing out—as Bob says: ‘This beats farming!” 
When fishing gets dull, the steward brings out 
his patent corkscrew and catches a sucker. 
You do not want to fall foul of that same cork 
screw, aS many a one has on the river. 


friends, in memory of the old Condor party, 
and with regrets that they were not on the 
river this season. The kid goes to sleep again, 
he is either noisy er asleep, thank goodness he 
is generally asleep. 

Ww dnesday, August *>,—8:15 a.m. finds us on 
uur way te Prescott with Mr. and Mrs, G, F. 1 ¢ 
Cox, Mr. J, B. Fitzsimons and Mr. McKillop as 
Suests. The day being delightfully bright, and 
Coal enough to be comfortable, was very enjoy- | ¢ 
able. On the river you salute everything in | 1 
Passing, and get a prompt response from every | | 
craft capable of making a signal ; the crew take 


® Dersonal interest in calling the captain’s at- | ing the honors—a trip to Brockville 
the bay at 9 a.m., doing the town under the | 
guidance of Hon. C. F. Fraser. 


tention to all such; the whistle therefore 
is kept constantly going as we fly along, but 
‘Huckleb srry is not satishled with this courtesy 
lone, and ‘has borrowed all the pocket whistles 
wecan beg from the crew, and, seated in the 
dow, blows a little picayune salute on his own 
hook, the crew are willing he should use up his 
Surplus wind on strangers, as then we get a 
rest. Arrive at Prescett 11:15—stopping two 
hours, have lunch on board, Captain Morgan of 
the Niagara, being of the party. At 2:03 p.m. 
we return, calling at Brockville for Toronto 
Papers, procuring which we continue on for the 
bay and tie up at the Thousand Island dock, its 
use being kindly tendered us by Mr. Lee, the 
Manager. This has been a most delightful day 
And a continual surprise to those of our crew 
who are making their first visit to the Islands. 
While at the dock at Prescott a few fishing 


were to go fishing on the morrow) all except 
the Kid who, for some 
bleating Mahoola! Mahoola! Mahoola! till we 
could put up with it no longer and he was 
promply sat on. 


Mrs. Cox, Mrs. McIlroy, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Stewart, Miss Bethel, and Miss E, Southgate. 


but 
more, 
maskinonge, but not being used to that kind of 
The evening closed with the usual | fish, or afraid of the ordeal of telling his To- 
ronto friends the fish story necessary to arrive 
at the correct weight of the beauty, failed to 


well try to move the pyramids of Egypt, as the 
cork from a bottle, and will come to the same 


the afternoon made a trip to Round Island and | 
spent a pleasant hour at Hotel Frontenac, mak- 
ing an engagement to return Wednesday after- 
noon and remain over night for the hop. 


with a heavy rain storm from the east, clear- 
ing, however, towards noon. Messrs. McCuaig, | 


they returned to the boat. Signs of infatuation 
are becoming visible, and the captain will have 
difficulty when the time comes, to tear his crew 
away from their several anchors. We are in- 
clined to think he has a kedge out himself, 
Thursday, August S8—Fishing Day—We 
leave at 9 a.m. and run down the river about 12 
miles and anchor,—Mrs, Cox and Mrs, McIlroy 
in addition as guests. Excellent sport was 
had; a delightful day passed, and we attain 
the honor of displaying the largest catch of the 
day on the fish table in front of the hotel, but 
anyone can tell a fish story, so coil down, 

Friday, August 9—Ladies’ Day.—Mr. John 
Carrick arrived to-day, much to the delight of 
the crew. [he said crew hold that its being 
ladies’ day was more than we could resist. 
Left the Bay at 9a.m. with the following ladies 
on board: Miss Sohen, Miss Cady, Miss Adams, 
Miss Leventritt, the Misses Sinott, Mrs. Cox, 
Mrs. Dwight, Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Hyatt, Mrs. 
and Miss Breukenoff and the Misses South- 
gate, under whose charge the party was and to 
whom all are indebted for a most charming 
day. The yacht was run up the river to the 
foot of Wolfe Island, and crossing to the Cana- 
dian Channel was taken down between the 
islands to below the Bay and returned in Ameri- 
can Channel—a well chosen and picturesque 
route and thorovghly enjoyed by all. Huckle- 
berry has again got into trouble, anxious to 
make himself useful. He loses three pails 
overboard trying to get water, and punches a 
hole in another with the lead trying to re- 
cover it. What does he want with the water 
anyway ?—he never drinks any. The air, Dad’s 
Dinner Pail, has attained popularity aboard 
now. ‘Huck wonders why! He'll find out 
when the captain misses those pails next time 
we swab decks. 

Saturday, August 1,9 a.m.—Trip to Clay- 
ton and Kingston, guests, Mrs. Fred Cox, Mrs, 
Mcllroy, Miss E. Southgate, Mrs. Strauss, Mrs. 
Skinner and Miss Wilson. All the party did 
the Limestone City thoroughly and returning, 
had a pleasant half hour at Clayton, arriving 
home, (as we call the bay), in time for a hearty 
dinner at 6.30, attended the hop at the hotel 
after and ended our first week pleasantly, sorry 
only that it was over. It’s amusing how the 
crew hunt in couples. Here we will call the 
nick-names to do duty and save blushes. 

The Farmer and the Miller's Friend are boon 
companions, the friendship dating from the 
moment the latter ‘‘bust up the combina- 
tion” of the Washstand ‘never to go again,” 
etc. The Blonde and Brunette, Ned and Ted, 
who do the society news for the party in the 
forward cabin, when the others would sleep. 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn who do nothing 
much beyond getting in each other's way, the 
first with a book he doesn’t read and the latter 
with a puzzie no one wants to solve. The 
captain and first oflicer; but they are too 
deep for us to fathom, they are probably 
learning the river, they cast their lines 
in pleasant places assuredly. The Baby 
and George, who have developed § an 
alarming taste for cottage architecture and 
have we understand consulted the commodore 
in reference thereto. The steward and papa— 
this is the most sensible syndicate of all—the 
steward consults papa as to what he would like 
for dinner, and papa consults the steward as to 
what there is going to be for dinner—both keep 
posted, the steward tries to buy food that will 
fill papa up and save expense, but finds that 
plan a dismal fai'ure, and asked the captain to 
order papa to bed fora day to give the larder 
time to catch up and lend tone to the enter- 
tainment. 

Sunday, August 11.—Yacht remained at dock 


aliday. The morning passed agreeably receiv- 


ing and returning visits. Mr. Thos. Flynn 
joined the party this morning, he and the com- 
modore chum at once, another couple in har- 
mony. Attended divine service at Pullman’s 
Island in the afternoon. Retired early (as we 


insane reason, kept 


Monday, August 12?—Fishing Day.—Guests, 


Weather, dull with occasional showers; sport, 
“so, so,” a fair, ordinary catch, nothing 
One of our party hooked a good-sized 


Indeed his companion said that if 


If you 
lo not know the combination, you might as 


conclusion as the steward, that your head is 
ike them self same pyramids, much bulk and 
ittle brain. What am I saying, Micky? 
Tuesday, August 1'—Ladies’ Day.—Papa do- 
leaving | 


Returning, arrived at the bay at 3 p.m. In | 


Wednesday, August 1j.—The day opened 


Mainwaring, Roberts and Flynn left us to re- 
turn by mail boat. “Twas like pulling teeth to 
have them go; the steward, however, said 
that now he felt he might get a rest, Papa 
being among the party going. ‘‘ Captain, you 
have no idea of the tribulation Ihave been in, 
trying to satisfy that man’s hunger ; ‘twould 
be the death of him to have the lock-jaw.” 

Left the bay for Round Island at 2 p.m., and 





ines were rigged out, and several fine bass 
hooked, Mrs, Fred Cox attaining first honors, 
Under the able guidance of that veteran fisher- 
Man, Nitchie; this small start has brought on 
the fever and all go fishing to-morrow. 

Tae dancing contingent were participators 

‘S evening in a pleasant German and quiet 
‘Upper party at the hotel, all enjoying it 
thoroughly, but the stuff they did talk when 


at 3 30 took out a large party of ladies, going up 
past Clayton to foot of Wolf Island, and, 
as the weather threatened rain again, returned 
early, and it was lucky we did, for our guests 
had no more than reached the hotel when 
down came the rain, a perfect deluge. It 
cleared again, however, after dinner and at 
nine o'clock was pleasant. 

The hop in the evening was a great success, 





TORONTO SATURDAY 





it being a special one the numerous island 
homes in the vicinity were largely represented, 
our own party making quite a good showing 
and certainly entering into the spirit and en- 
joyment of the evening with the greatest zest, 
and, thanks to the kind attention of Messrs, 
W. M. Kerr and Mr. Frank P. Dennison, were 
wel! favored with partners. 

Thursday, August 15,—Left Round Island 
for the Bay at 10a.m., and at 2 p.m. ran back 
to Clayton, arriving there at 3 p.m., stopping 
an hour, ran down to Round Island, spending 


another hour there, ran on to the Bay, arriving | 


at 6.45—Mr. Horatio Nelson of Toronto calling 
on us shortly after. The hop finished the even- 
ing. Took leave of Mr. Skinner here, but hope 
to meet him in town during the Exhibit on 
week. 


Friday, August 16,—Had photograph of yacht | 


taken this morning, and at 11 30 started on our 
return home, much to our regret, and, we may 
safely say, to the regret of the many friends 
we leave at Alexandria Bay. 
sible to make our stay pleasant has been done 
by the Bay people, and we shall ever remember 
our short sojourn with them with feelings of 
gratitude and the wish that we may be per- 
mitted to return in some measure, in our own 


Island and Clayton, too, have secured a warm 
corner in our hearts, and have our best thanks 
for their kindness and hospitality. We arrive 
at Round Island at 12 10 p.m., and in the after- 
noon play baseball with some of the guests of 
the hotel, who do us up in fine style; we reluc- 
tantly came to the conclusion that as a crew 
we have no use for baseball. We show to 
better advantage at the farewell hop in the 
evening. We gave Mr. Thos. Troy (who has 


afternoon. 

a day, or we him and his kind ways to all. 
Saturday, August 1*,—Having said our good- 

byes over night, at 5 a.m. we cast off the lines, 





the Bay of Quinte, en 
opened Murray canal, after a delightful run, 


well repaying us for the altering of our home. | 


ward course, we made Deseronto at 3:03 p.m. 
—distance from Kingston 55 miles—average 
speed 13 miles an hour. Left Deseronto at 
5:37 and arrive at the canal 6:30, passing 
through by courtesy of the superintendent, 
reached Brighton 8:15 and tied up for night. 
Sunday. August 1s, 
bourg at 9:15 a.m., arriving there 12 noon, 
where we expected the Commodore to rejoin 
us for the run of the lake. On going ashore, 
however, we learn that he unfortunately could 
not leave business in time to catch us. We 
therefore start on our last run as soon as pos- 


sible; at 12:40 have cleared the piers and 1:15 | 


sees us abreast of Port Hope: sighted the 
Island 5:45, and at 7:15 pass the lighthouse ; 
7:30 Queen’s Wharf, and tie up at our own dock 
at 7:40, and received a hearty welcome from 
the Commodore ard Mr. R. W. Elliot who drove 
down from their club to be first to greet us. 
Home again all safe and sound not so much 
as a scratch on the yacht, or a bruise on any of 
us. The boat behaved admirably in all 


weathers, kept her steam, and gained it even | 


when pushed as she was occasionally when 
challenged by the smart craft on the river. We 
did not claim to beat them all but though not 
seeking it, took a hint when offered and suc- 
ceeded in each instance in showing a clean pair 
of heels; we have not met our equal yet and 
have quite a reputation on the river asa goer 
and deservedly so. The comfort of the yacht’s 
appointments were thoroughly enjoyed by our 
crew and the kindness and thoughtful care 
shown us by the captain and his officers will ! 
ever have our grateful appreciation, nothing 
was spared that could help to make our trip 
pleasant and we part to-night with the hearty 
wish ‘‘when the good ship Viola takes her 
next cruise to the Islands, may we be of her 
goodly company.” 

Our last picture of Alexandria Bay is from 
the deck of the yacht and takes in the aft com- 
panion way, where may been seen in abject 
misery, the Baby and the Brunette, softly sing. 
ing as follows: 

As slow our vessel’s dusky track, 
Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still looked back 
To that dear isle we’re leaving. | 
So loth w_ part from all we love, 
And all the links that bind us ; 
We'll turn our hearts where’er we roam, 
To the girls we left behind us. 

Their convalescence will be fully established 
about the beginning of the next cruise—Viola! | 
Viola! you have much to answer for. The kid 
is snoring now ; don't wake him, for the “ turf 
fire” is burning low. Bm Eds 


For Europe 


Mr, A. F. Webster. general] steamship agent, | 
reports the following passengers booked from 


Everything pos- | 


fair city, the great kindnesses shown us. Round | 


shown us many kindnesses) a send-off this | 
He won't forget the cheer for many 


and are fairly on our way to Kingston, where | 
we arrived at 7:15, leaving again at 10:45 viz | 
route for the newly | 


Left Brighton for Co- 


NIGHT. 


JOHN J. TONKIN 


THe 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR & HATTER 


OF TORONTO 


The Finest Goods at 


Lowest Prices 


155 Yonge Street, corner Richmond 





TORONTO 


Telophone 1720 


CORTICELLI 


SILKS ARE THE BEST 





100 and 50 yards Sewing Silk. 
16 and 10 yards Buttonhole Twist. 


Try them and you will always use 
them. 


CORTICELLI Embroidery and 
Rope Silk are Fast Colors. 


Also FLORENGE Knitting Silk. 
"THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS’ 
SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 
ROOMS M AND N YONGE ST. ARCADE 
Will Re-open September 16 


Classes in Antique Painting, Life, &c. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ontario Academy, 47 Phosbe Street 


Careful tuition axd training for commercial life or the 
various professions. 
Private tuition for students in the evening. Send for 
prospectus. R. W. DILLON, M.A., 
Principal. 





JUNIOR BOYS, 137 and 139 Simcoe Street, Toronto. 
Established 1866 W. Maaitt, Principal. 
WILL RE-OPEN MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 

From six to twelve little boys are received as pupil- 
boarders, who have all necessary home comforts with home 
training ; those who have lost one or both parents are con 
siderately cared for. When children go home from Satur- 
day forenoon till Monday morning a corresponding reduce 
tion iz made. Prospectus forwarded on application to the 
Principal. | 
| 


THE ARLINGTON 





Toronto this week for Europe: Miss Florence 


Marshall, Miss KE. Marshall, Mr. Alexander | 
Dupree, Miss Dickie, Mr. E. Meades, Mr. | 
Arthur Meades, Miss Lizzie Meades, Miss | 


Alice Meades, Mr. E. J. Meades, Mr. Meades | 
and wife, Mr. E. J. Edmonds, Mr. A. E. Add- 
cock, Mr. Robert Gill, Mrs. Gill, Mr. E. E. | 
Pettu, Mr. J. McCaffery, Mr. C. Somers, Mr. 
F. Somers, Mrs. Aitchison, Miss Scott, Miss 
Keele, Mrs. Rolls. Master Rolls, Mr. Jackson 
and Miss Jackson. 


The Prior Advertising Agency 


(Limited) 


Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 
120 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Cor. Adelaide St., up-stairs. 





cation. 
The entire details of advertising undertaken, and news- 
papers kept on file for the inspection of advertisers. i 
Advertisements inserted in any newspaper on the Ameri- 
can Continent at publishers’ lowest rates. | 
Correspondence solicited. 





DANCING 


MR. J. FREEMAN DAVIS} White 





(PROF. DAVIS) Rose 
Will resume classes (3lst season) Tuesday, September 5 
R-gister at the 
Academy and Residence, 91 Wilton Ave. White 
OpseRVE— Recently in the Saturday Night we informed 
you that our Darces and Music, ‘' La Bronco,” ** Ripple,” : 
* Jersey,” ‘La Frolique,” ‘‘La Zieka” and ‘Gavotte’ Heliotrope 
Lancers, have been adopted by the profession and are taught 
in 31 cities and towns in the United States, including New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, oy = 
Tex1s), Chicago, San Francisco, &c., &c. ou will | 
odes readily s:e that it is to your interest to go tothe Jockey 
fountain head for instructions, especially when it can be Club 
found right here in Toronto. N.B.—We make a specialty 
of teaching all legitimate dances of society. Experience, 50 
years. d 
~ = | . 
pS W. L. FORSTER Spring 
PORTRAITS Lilae 
Studio - 81 King St. East ALN 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
MILLINERY = °° 
Violet 


Spring and Summer stock in great variety. Stylish and 


Artistic work in all its branches. 


DRESSMAKING 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Perfection in Fashion, Fit and Finish Guaraateed. 


Leave orders early to insure prompt attention. 


| 
J.& A. CARTER | 
| 
| 


Manufacturers and Teachers of the 


New Tailor System of Dress Cutting, late 
Prof. Moody's. 


Advertisements written, appropmately displayed, and he 
proofs furnished with estimates, without charge on appli- | 
| 


if 





“LONG BRANCH ” 


THE POPULAR SUMMER RESORT 
ON LAKE ONTARIO, 
Steamers Rupert and Queen of the Isles 


Nine round trips daily. The most delightful one-hour sail 
from Toronto Harbor. Fare 25 Cents 
FAMILY BOOK TICKETS, 20 per cent. discount, at 
| Head Office, 84 Church St , or Agenzies. Hotel now open. 
Telephone 1772 for rates and all information regarding Pic- 
nics, Excursions, Moon'ights, etc. 


'HANLAN’S POINT 


Saturday Afternoon and Evening 


| Grand 
Open Air Concert 


BY THE 
| 
BAND OF THE @Q. O. R. 
Steamers will leave Yonge, York and Brock streets ev ery 





| 20 minutes Last boat leaves I 
Concerts will be given every evening 


DOTY FERRY Co. — 


JUST RECEIVED 


A FULL LINE OF 


1 at 11 p.m 3and 


} 


VERY HANDSOME VESTINGS 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 
AT THE 


Fashionable West End Tailoring 
Establishment 


HENRY A. TAYLOR 


No. | Rossin House Bloc« 


SUMMER COOKING 


The Wanzer Cooker 


Is a complete revelation to cooks. With only one Wanzer 
| Lamp 9 lbs. of beef is beautifully roasted and basted, while 
} vegetables are being boiled and pudding or fish cooked at 
the same time 
| A 3-course dinner is all put on at the same time, left 
| absolutely alone, and all taken off at the same time, and 

better cooked than over a range. No odor of focd in the 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR | room. Cost of fuel per meal only one-half cent 


Send for catalogue. 


| 
i 
| ——— 
| 
| 


R. M. WANZER & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Ont. 


Hamilton - - - 








= This magnificent new hotel, corner of King and John Streets, Toronto, will be open 
for the reception of guests on MONDAY, AUGUST 26 


Graduated prices. Terms on application 


E. RUSSELL WARNER, Manager. 





LEADING 





English - Franco- American Perfumes 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


ODORS 


Winona 
Bouquet 


Stephanotes 


Lily of 
the Valley 


Bouquet 


Frernandina 
Florida 
Water 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


HENRY C, FORTIER, Issuer of Marriage 
Ai office 16 Victoria Street, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. \W. [ N G M A ; H I N E S 
i 5 5 i TORONTO 


At residence—57 Murray Street, evenings 


. — 57 Murray Stree iP Fonosto, | 66 39 
GAMUEL J. REEVES, Issuer of Mar- | 
land and Bathurst Str: ets. Open from Sa.m.tol0p.m. | |LA D | ES: 


riage Licenses, 601 Queen Street West, between Port- 
Residence 151 B sthuret Street. 


The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb | Do you prefer a Machine with an Oscillating 


sandiaee 
e Sh uttle ? ° f s 
CHICK—On August ar eek Mrs. W. J. Chick—a | ° . . The . Dominion : Pianos continue everywhere - lead in 
Or one with a Vibrating Shuttle ? Canada. Their uniform excellence and individual perfection 


son, stili-born. 
Chalcraft—a daughter. . . . * * * 
‘DENOVAN—On August 15, at Toronto, Mrs, Allan M Or an Automatic with a Single Thread ? inspire the confidence of the people, who find them in every 


CHALCRAFT—On August 14, at Toronto, Mrs. W. E. | 
Denovan—a daughter hows 
JEX—On July 21, at Tronto, Mrs. W. C. Jex—a son. case fully as represent ed. Nhe Dominion Company oken oi, 


RANSFORD—On August 13, at Clinton, Mrs. John Rans We make them al I. 
ford—a son. ways sought to make only the best. The great sale of their 
Pianos and Organs to-day bears witness to their success. 


TAYLOR—On August 4, at Toronto, Mrs. G. T Taylor— 


a daughter 
Cc ASSIDY— On August 8, at Long Branch, Mrs. J 


( assidy a daughter 


eS Bas dan in to The Ninger Manufacturing Company, New York |] sow ssssey, ss. rowsey a co, toronto romp ot 


McBurney—a son. 
Music, 68 King Street West. 


JAMIESON—On August Is, at East Rosedale, Mrs. P. 
Jamieson—a daughter 


DYKES On August 1S, at Toronto, Mrs. Philip Dykes AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


a daughter. 


WILLIAMS—On August 18, at Park Hill, Mrs. Esten 
Wiliams of Toronto—a son. 
SILCOX—On August 19, at Brighton, Mrs John D. 8 Icox m 
ei ot Hope, wre. s. | CONtPal (fice for C anada : No. 66 King Street “West, Toronto , PIANOS 


TAYLOR-— On August 20, at Township 
O. Taylor—twin daughters 
BURNS—On August 2), at Toronto, Mrs. Douglas A. = — - = —————— Seneeaeee 


Burns—a daughter. 
BURNHAM—On August 1s, at Toronto, Mrs. Herbert So. 4 SS ._...._ 
Burnham—a son 2 i. —=—>>——_—~—_—~—_—z=*x*C~>=>—>>>>=>>—>———————— 
BLATHER® ICK—On August 19, at Hamilton, Mrs. J. H. —» «(7c * oo M EN DELSSOH N PL \N O ( y’ y ; 
! OF 


Blatherwick—a daughter 
MANUFACTURERS 





SA ee cet mien a 


a 


LOUNT—On August 19, at Brantford, Mrs. George W 
Lount—a son, still-born 
J 


LEONARD—On August 1s, at Peterborough, Mrs. C. - 7 a vy re NK 
Leonard— a son 
PORTEOUS—On August 17, at Kingston, Mrs. Chas. Fh. J D vy, 
Porteous—a daughter SA 4) ‘ HH ( ; 
VYVYAN—On August 4, at Card. ff, South Wales, Mrs. F és . BY | G H - ASS p> | A N OS 
A. Vyvyan—a daughter Hs 
: j 19, at Toronto, Mrs. E. E, Klein—a <u . . Prices 


KLEIN— On Augest 1%, 
son 


Marriages. 


nT Le kiana ie HAMMER and SAW, DUST and CONFUSION---and | 


W. E. Cassidy to Minnie E. R 
LE E JOHNSTON—On July 25, at Toronto, Alex. D. Lee 


eR ALICK-—Un Augu . un SO the work goes on. If the goods become demoral- 


to 
( L ‘aR K FRAL Ic K—On August’19, at Toronto, S. H. 
( Toronto, to Annie M. Fralick of Kingston, Ont 


Cli tos BUTTERS—On August 14, at Niagara Falls, |Z@Q SO do the prices. Everything has been marked 


Ont., Harrv P. Clifton to Helen Wallace Butters. 


( ‘ ‘THBER te McLEOD—Va August 21, at Toronto, ‘ ‘ . 
Wm G. Cuthbertson to Nellie McLeod down away below the regular, with special prices 
SHIELDS. SP. ACKMAN—On August 14, at Toronto, Jos. 


FE. Shields to Hattie E Spackman. ze = + Salinas throughout the entire store. 


SMITH— ROSS—On August 13, at Orillia, 
Newmarket to Ida Ross 


SNIDER—WEIR— Ono August 20, at Toronto, R. Oscar ; ‘ 
Snider to Annie Weir = 1,000 HANDSOME PARASOLS 2S a ‘ eS 
EN ” ugus a “a oO rthur Cummings CANADIAN 
we Fi edcieemcaeas ..., Faken from our Wholesale Department. Had been Te PIANOS. ameaicay ORGANS 
Hay Es si 15, at Bosque County, Texas, Previously marked to 6Oc. on the dollar, and will now ee 


sit Sec ES Rae, Win Sas be sold at one-half of this half. In other words, a large 91 AND AND 93 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


ars 


aot NE On August 1), at Toronto, William Byrne, aged . . 
7“ . satin parasol, rustic handle, good style, for 25c. See |= 


/ELL—On August 1, at Trenton, Rev. Wil'iam ’ , ’ ’ 
vi won August 13, at Whitby, Warner Lynde, aged | the stock. It will pay you. | H BIN Z MAN & ( ‘—O 
° . 


August 14, at Toronto, Irere, the infant 
f nt and Minnie B Paisley 


ra ELI IN iTu On August 18, at Toronto, Marion Irere 

we ra need ara Falls Ont , on August 17, T. F. Ellis . A I y LAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
CM RRS IN On Ausust Ls, at Toronto, Alex Emerson, e A. 

*eeROt »W NING On August 19, Mrs. Ann Browning, aged ~ 
eon King Street East PIANOFORTE 


wed ears 
ECK—On Augu-t at Shelbourne, Ogle R. Peck of 


of Finish. 
*euoy, JO AqIng 
pus sseueuly ‘qonoy, 


oHNeqysdumség pus Aseq 


Unequalled in Elegance of 
Construction and Beauty 


ed years 





t son of Justus and Lillian Lawrie. 
LLON—On August , at Toronto, James Nealon, 


oe cn ane 2.8 Zr, Re Pan COAL AND WOOD | GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


: 1 LUM—Oa A gust “1, at King township, York | 
are nett gy dS ang We have on hand the best quality Coal and Wood at lowest prices. | 

tant daughter of David and Anes B. Reddick. = | We deliver to all parts of the city. | De ogg athcagge Porm 4 Our written guaraz 

Douglas Fergusson, aged years | 2 af tee fo AG 
MI VILLE—On August 20, at Collingwood, Andrew OFFICES AND YARDS: : |facturers in the Do- L ee somuentee ankle 


Cee | minion. 


atu daushcret St Taic’n" "46 and 163 Farley Ave. and 102 and 104 Berkeley Street 


Oa July 29, near Turtle mountain, Dakota, 


Mol 
yhn Coark, aged a i 1, Mrs. | 
On August at Sleaford, England, Mrs t | ms | 
A. MacArthur, Jr. | necrcnw 


M ‘ \l GHTYON — On August at Newcastle, Ont., Mrs. : = 
| record the best guar- A t&. os Illustrated Catalogu 


* w Mc Naughton, aged ¢ urs 


st 2 at Toronte nfant son of J : : = a — = — _ - | 
We and EI eonard. Es " ' antee of the excellence (re free on application 
val ae of their instruments. 5 
R RAMSAY OnA rtiat at Toronto, Mra. James Ram | 
\ FOr! yn Wet ) 1 ton e 


Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronte 








THOMSON GEORGE DUNSTAN 


hod Anflin < 


REA T i De has 
L ESTATE BROKERS KNING: T ARIES 
Mail Building, Bay Street y OR ES’ SECRE 
TELEPHONE , J > a LAD! 
EAST TORONTO BRANCH “ een Street East ’ Ss 
\ST TORONTO BR : a n Street East. ALLAN DINING:-ROOM SET 
ONTO JUNCTION oral womaeer . aaa FURNITURE CO. 2 
THOMSON HC USE ehh eee! | $ KING EAST 2 C 
PARRY SOUND e . ONT. TORONTO HIFFONIERS 


This commodious hotel has just been refitted and fur a Thea 
shed It is healthily situated, convenient to steamboat wy 
wharf and commands an € - it view of the bay. Special 
t nt ) tourists. erms 31 0) to adh ge 


Pen N Te |20 King Street West TORONTO 
_PATEN TS. — 


es cai tate aes | Ht Weat her Clothing Q EXCURSIONS 


2 te a ets NORTH - WEST 


areful examination, and advise as to patentability free 
Wit y offices across he Patent Office FOR ME N AN D BOYS } In order that the farmers cf Ontario may have an oppor- 

and being in personal attendance there, it is apparent that | tunity to learn the exact truth about the result of the 

| have perior facilities for making prompt preliminary drouth in the North-West during the present eeason, the | 

searches, for the more vigorous and successful prosec ution : 

of 1 | rf 


stions for ps atent, and for atten ding to all business ee 


\TES 





¢ tr caf ed t are, in the shortest possible tim j 
patent MODEMATE. o chaps stenting wier,| Since the hot weather set in the| FINE AND MEDIUM 


ton rewuest 
R. J. LITTELL, rush for our Cool Clothing has been | | ‘ 
| Inspect my well-assorted stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


ita oe sxc very great. We showa tremendous | PAC F an "te 


. peo stock. All classes of goods, and | - 

A BAD MAN’ S every size for men and boys. | FE tt, Bakes nh ‘PRICES LOW. ONLY ONE PRI 
| .| WINNIPEG 
SWEETHEART, Som ss of Soy Jose: BUNA EN 
E. E. Sheppard’s Latest Novel y a ; || GLENBORO’ 
as. a SALTCOATS 
A Handsome Cloth Edition Now Ready. | | MOOSEJAW 


eo if AK HAL | caLcaRy $35 1 


9 Adelaide Street West | WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - Manager. | Full particulars ‘rom any agent of the Company. 


UPHOLSTERING TO ORDER 


Having a first-class staff of men | am enabled to give full satisfac 


| at very reasonable prices. 
Come and see my new importations. SHOWING A PLEASURE. 


$28 


AND RETURN 








